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= scriber to the best magazine in the country. 
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7 We thought you would be glad to add another ig 
2) name to your Honor Roll. America is eagerly KS 
= sought after every week." = 
e KM 
Ri Sisters of the Visitation St. Paul, Minn. % 
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x ". «+ May | add that I have been a constant > 
=! subscriber to America from the first issue. 3 
2 I missed a year or so when financial circum- ie 
= stances made it impossible to subscribe. Ne 
EY Even then | usually managed to get my hands = 
2 on a copy.” is 
5) J. P. Connolly Phoenix, Ariz. le 
°| “This is the first time that | received a ie 
x copy of America with any error like this .. . 3 
=) 1 am ninety years old and have been a 3 
2 reader of America from its inception. My e 
By other magazines must wait until | have read Ne 
= America.” Ne 
si John J. Hartigan Troy, N. Y. ‘S 
e i@ 
= “I thing this represents more than thirty = 
e <J 
KA annual subscriptions. | am probably among > 
By the first subscribers, as my memory goes. Xe 
=, America has always been an inspiration and Ne 
KX great help in all my work." mS 
| ss Arthur J. Hilly New York, N.Y. 
2 “| have taken America from the very be- ig 
®)| ginning and | have always recommended it Kd 
x to my friends.” E 
= Frank M. Anglim Minneapolis, Minn. = 
Ke >> 
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FS discovered America during the past thirty-four (4 
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WHO'S WHO 


SINCE many people are discussing the problem of the 
Negro, America has decided to let youth have its say on 
the subject this week. Four young men, three semi- 
narians and a teacher, propound their solutions from 
somewhat different points of view. Epwarp A. SHERIDAN 
is a native of Georgia studying theology in Kansas. 
WILLIAM J. BaveR and CorNELIus J. Carr are students 
in New England and Maryland, respectively; JoHN W. 
MaGAN teaches in Brooklyn. A bit of editorial summary 
follows the discussion. . . . Ropert C. HARTNETT continues 
the record of good intentions and bad performances of 
the World War I victors which paved the way to the 
hell of World War II. . . . The Reverend Dr. James A. 
MAGNER has taken time off from his teaching at the 
Catholic University of America, and the lecture plat- 
form, to study life at first hand below the Rio Grande. 
His immediate purpose is news, his ultimate purpose is 
history for the books he is writing. Here he gives us 
wartime Mexico. . . . JOHN D. DoNoGHUE’s complaint 
that Catholic institutions, particularly those conducted 
by nuns, hide their light under a bushel, spots him for 
what he is—a newsman. He is on the editorial staff of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News. . . . Sister FRANCES 
Teresa, for a champion of snails, has covered ground. 
She earned her B.A. and M.A. at Canisius College, Buf- 
falo, and has done further graduate work at Fordham. 
She now teaches at Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N. Y. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Mr. Churchill on the War. Speaking admittedly pro 
domo sua—his own (and Mr. Roosevelt’s) strategy 
and conduct of the war—Britain’s Prime Minister 
gave Parliament, on September 21, a memorable 
account of past achievement and future prospects. 
Fresh from his most recent conferences with the 
President, his mind went back to that visit to 
Washington, something better than a year ago, 
when the shattering news from Tobruk broke in 
upon their discussions. Twelve months ago, the 
line between the Afrika Korps and Suez was very 
taut and very thin; today, the African front has 
been cleared up and the invasion of Europe is under 
way; one partner of the Axis has fallen, and the 
other waits daily for the Allied attack upon his 
western defenses. The African campaign, Mr. 
Churchill pointed out, was a necessary preliminary 
to the “Second Front.” Until the peril was lifted 
from Suez and the Mediterranean was secured, the 
attack on Western Europe could not safely begin. 
Now, when the attack does come, Hitler will find 
himself involved in one of his favorite pincers move- 
ments. The place and the timing of the next attack, 
said the Prime Minister, will not be dictated by 
“any uninstructed agitation, however natural, or 
pressure, however well meant.’’ The operation is 
and will remain a military one. Answering critics 
of the “delay” between the fall of Mussolini and the 
invasion of Italy proper (July 25 to September 3) 
he told the House that the iavasion plans were 
drawn up long before and did not depend upon the 
collapse of the Italian Government. His description 
of the complex and meticulous preparation required 
was sufficient answer to those who talk “in an airy 
way of throwing modern armies ashore here and 
there as if they were bales of goods to be thrown 
on the shore and forgotten.” 


On Things Political. Sympathy with the Italians and 
their plight appears in many places throughout the 
speech. The Prime Minister called upon the liberal 
left-wing elements to support the King and Ba- 
doglio “of course, without the slightest prejudice 
to the untrammeled right of the Italian nation to 
make what arrangements [it wishes] of their coun- 
try on democratic lines when tranquillity and peace 
are restored.” But he plainly warned all parties 
that he was not going to sacrifice strategy to “‘com- 
plete unanimity” and that he did not expect to con- 
vince everybody. Speaking of Premier Stalin, Mr. 
Churchill told Parliament that he had been kept 
informed of the situation in Italy and had seen and 
approved the terms of surrender. Mr. Stalin, he 
hoped, would meet with himself and President 
Roosevelt before the end of this year. Mr. Churchill 
also paid tribute to the French National Committee 
whose present status—the object of severe left- 
wing criticism—was due to “the importance of pre- 


serving full freedom to the French nation as a 
whole to decide its future destinies.”’ 


And on Things to Come. Mr. Churchill looked ahead 
with realistic optimism. He reckoned up the Allied 
assets—the courage of the fighting men of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth; their 
ability to cooperate in every theater of the war 
and to work under unified command; the vast pro- 
ductivity and technical resources of the United 
States; the earnestness of the civilian populations 
in the war effort—and found the reckoning good. 
But that is not the whole story. The hardest part 
of the fighting lies ahead. The Atlantic patrols, both 
in the air and on the surface, have brought the 
submarine menace under control; but new packs 
are moving out into the sea lanes. The United 
States, leading the war in the Pacific, is destroying 
Japanese shipping faster than it can be replaced. 
Nevertheless, warned the Prime Minister, our 
margin of superiority is none too great; through 
slackness it may be lost, condemning the Allies to 
a long and wearisome struggle to regain it. Such a 
struggle would be in the enemy’s favor, for they 
can very well be strong in defense—especially an 
enemy like Japan. While we have the advantage 
and the initiative, we must force the pace—for “it 
is the pace that kills.” 


Siege of the Vatican. Alarmist reports about the 
isolation of the Holy Father, as has been noted by 
the NCWC News Service, should be not too easily 
credited. As yet there appears to be no complete 
isolation imposed upon the Pope and his minute 
domain by the German authorities in Rome, but 
enough has occurred to make it plain that no effort 
will be spared to sever the Holy See, as far as pos- 
sible, from the Italian people, to interfere with the 
Pope’s influence upon the world’s opinion, and to 
induce a gradual increase of “nerves” and terror. 
The report that two “unidentified prelates” were 
seized by the Nazi authorities as they were about to 
enter Vatican territory and held for prolonged ques- 
tioning throughout the night fits in with the tradi- 
tional Nazi practices in dealing with Catholic 
churchmen subjected to their power. Radio attacks 
made upon the “pacifism and anti-German senti- 
ments” of the Holy See, by the present puppet Fas- 
cist Government, are clearly of Nazi inspiration. 
The broadcast, recorded by the U. S. Federal Com- 
munications Commission, declared: “The Vatican, 
the prelates, all the Hierarchy of the Church, from 
the Pope down to the parish priests, have this 
choice: either with Fascist and Catholic Italy or 
against it.’”” The broadcast warned the Vatican not 
“to force us to have recourse to radical measures.” 
Storm signals are out. They are signals for all of 
us to redouble our prayers. 
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FEPC Hearings. Four days of hearings before the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices ended on a more hopeful note than had been 
expected. Fireworks and recriminations were ex- 
pected, but none occurred. Testimony as to discrim- 
inatory practices offered by the colored railroad 
employes shocked by its very naked directness. 
Their case was honestly pleaded, and little appeared 
in opposition. The counsel for the Southern Rail- 
way, who was general spokesman for the railroad 
group, expressed his admiration for the exception- 
ally high plane upon which the discussions had 
been conducted. Though the railroads filed an an- 
swer by which they tried in some way to justify 
themselves, they expressed themselves as out of 
sympathy with the practices against which com- 
plaint had been made. The Union Pacific and the 
New York Central announced their decision defi- 
nitely to change their employment policy in the 
matter of hiring and upgrading Negroes or Mexi- 
cans. Though forty witnesses appeared, no defense 
at all was offered by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen or the other unions. From all indications, 
this was a frank confession of their guilt, and coun- 
sel for the Negro employes believed that the unions 
would definitely revise their behavior if and when 
the issue is brought to the White House for final 
decision. In the meantime, as the chairman, Mon- 
signor Haas, announced, the evidence is under con- 
sideration. The record so far is a clear witness to 
the practical wisdom of bringing issues into the 
open, in a fair and dignified hearing. 


Economic Partners. With the trend of the current 
discussion about a postwar economic order, it is 
easy to lose patience. Much of the talk, consisting as 
it does largely in repeating catchy slogans which 
have little relation to the actualities of the hour, is 
both unrealistic and demagogic, and promises little 
hope for the future. But on one point at least, 
namely the necessity for peaceful and cooperative 
relations between labor and management, there is 
some ground for honest optimism. In an address 
last week to the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers, assembled in convention in 
New York City, Ralph E. Bard, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, said that it would be a national 
tragedy “if, with the coming of peace, management 
and labor elect to end their present enforced armis- 
tice and return to the old days of labor-manage- 
ment war as usual.” Pointing out that the interests 
of labor and capital are interdependent, Mr. Bard 
called upon leaders of the two groups to plan co- 
operatively for the future. “I strongly recommend 
to both management-leadership and union-labor 
leadership,” he said, “the setting up of some agency 
at once to work steadily throughout the balance of 
the war for the accomplishment of that coopera- 
tion. . . .” Mr. Bard’s is by no means a solitary 
voice. The enforced association of labor and man- 
agement in the different war agencies, as well as 
the successful functioning of labor-management 
committees in more than 1,400 war plants, has been 
an education in industrial relations for many a fire- 
eating industrialist and labor leader. They seem 
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more prepared now than ever before to accept the 
truth, stated by Leo XIII a half-century ago, that 
“capital cannot do without labor, nor labor with- 
out capital.” 


Unemployment Nightmare. The nightmare that 
creeps into every rosy postwar dream is the fear of 
widespread unemployment immediately following 
the peace. The sudden cessation of arms produc- 
tion, the reconversion of hugely expanded plants 
to peacetime production, the end of Government 
contracts, the return of millions of soldiers—these 
are the spectral figures in the nightmare. James B. 
Carey, secretary-treasurer of the C.LO., in a re- 
cent address, predicted: “If peace is suddenly de- 
clared and we have not done anything about it, we 
will have 35,000,000 unemployed in this country.” 
A preview reconversion in Cumberland, Md., gives 
point to his prediction. The Kelly Springfield Tire 
Company is actually in the process of reconverting 
from small arms to tire production. Five thousand 
men and women. were working on the small arms. 
For the retooling period only 1,200 men will be 
required, nearly 4,000 laid off. By the time tire pro- 
duction is in full swing (about six months), the 
peak employment will probably be around 2,200, 
still almost three thousand short of the war-pro- 
duction peak. In cold figures that means 1,000 men 
unemployed for six months or so, almost 3,000 
simply out of work. Multiply those figures by the 
thousands of plants that will be hurriedly retooling 
at the end of the war. Add the returning soldiers, 
and you have the most immediate of all postwar 
problems. Unless we solve that problem in a man- 
ner consonant with human dignity, initiative, inde- 
pendence and responsibility, we may as well forget 


all our global planning. 


Governors at Denver. At the first meeting of its 
kind, Governors from Southern and Western States, 
gathered at Denver, passed a number of resolutions 
bearing on postwar political and economic ques- 
tions. During the past decade the States have lost 
much ground to an expanding Federal Government, 
and the Governors are understandably interested 
in regaining for the States some of their forfeited 
prerogatives. Governor Ellis Arnall, of Georgia, 
spared no feelings when he said that “there has 
been too much prattle about States’ rights and not 
enough about States’ responsibilities,” and he 
warned his fellow executives that “the people will 
continue to turn to the National Government for 
help unless Governors give them the kind of gov- 
ernment they desire.” This blunt kind of talk was 
immediately productive of results, and among the 
resolutions passed by the Conference was one call- 
ing upon the States to prepare immediately their 
own programs of public works “to absorb the slack 
between industry’s efforts and the needs of return- 
ing service men and war workers.” If the Gover- 
nors act on that resolution and otherwise shoulder 
their proper burdens, there need be no great fear of 
further Federal encroachments on States’ rights. 
The shift of power to Washington has been only 
partly due to the circumstances of the times. The 
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sloth, inefficiency and irresponsibility of State offi- 
cials are also to blame. 


A.M.G. in Italy. In the past few weeks the Ameri- 
can public has become aware of the difficulties fac- 
ing our armed forces in Italy. The fighting has been 
vicious, bloody, costly, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be so for some time to come. For all that, 
we are confident of success. The difficulties involved 
in the rehabilitation of a conquered Italy are no 
less great, much less spectacular. Only vaguely do 
most of us realize their enormity, yet in many ways 
success in this field is more important for eventual 
victory and peace than success on the field of bat- 
tle. To date the A.M.G. has apparently done a fine 
piece of work in Africa, seems to be moving calmly, 
cautiously and sanely in the confusion of Italian 
politics. The men on the scene are basing their 
actions on the theory that the majority of the Ital- 
ian people were carried unwillingly into war with 
an ally they feared and detested; that the majority 
of Italian people for many years have paid only a 
forced tribute to Fascism while hating its princi- 
ples and suffering under its practices. These bases 
are sound. If the A.M.G. realizes also that Italian 
culture is shot through and through with Catholi- 
cism, that Italians, while democratic at heart, are 
deeply suspicious of the much-abused word, democ- 
racy, that Italians greatly admire and respect for- 
eigners who take the pains to learn Italian, our 
reconstruction program in Italy will be as brilliant- 
ly successful as our military program. 


West Wind Blowing. Since 1936 the Spanish atmos- 
phere has registered a distinctly Central European 
character. Quite naturally Franco appreciated all 
the assistance that enabled his country to outride 
the violence of the civil war. But after the perfidy 
of Pearl Harbor in December of 1941, and the sub- 
sequent military story with its shadow definitely 
cast in favor of the triumph of the United Nations’ 
principles, the vision of Spain broadened towards 
a world view. Hence the significance of a tiny news 
dispatch of September 20: “The Spanish Govern- 
ment’s radio network read Allied communiques 
first, on a news program today.” Up to this time 
the official radio always led off with Axis war bulle- 
tins. But the Axis has lost one of its three star 
points, and with that loss went all pretense of any 
so-called “(New Order” beyond a new order of con- 
quest. Spanish diplomacy now sees the future pic- 
ture of world government. We may hope that Span- 
ish ideals find the ideals of the Atlantic Charter 
entirely in harmony with their own hopes. Unhappy 
Spain, victim of her own alliances, is free at last to 
make her own friends, without the duress of civil 
turmoil and threatening neighbor. Those friends 
come in from the West. 


Welcome and Come Again. This week Father Par- 
sons is welcomed back to command on the Wash- 
ington Front. During the summer, Charles Lucey’s 
able lieutenancy won him many new friends and 
a vote of thanks from the Editors. The latter re- 
mind Mr. Lucey we expect to hear from him again. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


HIS Holiness, Pope Pius XII, sent word over the 
Vatican Radio on September 21 that German sol- 
diers had not entered Vatican City but kept sentries 
posted at the entrance to St. Peter’s Square. 
Ominous Berlin broadcasts threatened severe 
measures unless he accepted the policies of Hitler 
and Italian Fascism. Vigorous representations by 
the Vatican secured the passage into its confines 
of the Peruvian Ambassador who had just arrived 
from Switzerland. Ten Cardinals, resident in Rome, 
were kept under house arrest. The Holy Father 
protested the German violation of the agreement 
to keep Rome an open city. 

> Religious News Service announces that a commis- 
sion has been formed in Rome to gather and study 
the plans proposed by Catholics throughout the 
world for postwar political and social reconstruc- 
tion, “in order to create a spiritual foundation on 
which the reconstruction of Christian democracy 
might be attempted.” 

> Despite war limitations, the seventieth national 
pilgrimage to Lourdes brought 60,000 participants. 
> A London cable brings news that the Society of 
Friends (Quakers) in England has sent a message 
of thanks to Pope Pius XII, for his recent broad- 
cast in which he expressed hope for an early peace. 
> Great spiritual demonstrations—125,000 persons 
in Chicago, 30,000 in San Francisco—gathered 
under the inspiration of the local Archbishops to 
implore Divine aid for a just and early peace. 

> The Queen’s Work of St. Louis, in its latest issue, 
offers a stimulating appeal to Catholics to give an 
example of caring for the underprivileged. It asks 
why “Communists, Rutherfordites and other ‘luna- 
tic religions’ make inroads among the underpriv- 
ileged groups, when Catholics ought to be in the 
lead.” Allowing that Sisters, priests and Brothers 
devote themselves to those in need, it continues: 
“But what are we ourselves doing, even in our 
mental attitudes, to prove our belief in the Mystical 
Body and its revolutionary consequences for all 
mankind?” 

PIn contrast, comes the news that literature in 
Spanish for wide distribution among the armed 
forces of the Latin-American Republics is being 
prepared by the “Assemblies of God,” largest of the 
many “Holiness” denominations operating in the 
United States. 

» Leopold Stokowski, famed orchestral leader, con- 
ducted the choir in the Guadalupe Basilica in 
Mexico on September 13. The 150 voices sang 
Palestrina’s Mass of Pope Marcellus. 

> Two United States Catholic labor leaders, tour- 
ing Latin America to study labor conditions there, 
were entertained in Santiago, Chile, by the League 
of Catholic Workers, the J. O. C., members of mu- 
tual-aid societies and syndical groups. 

>» Sergeant John Basilone, only enlisted member of 
the Marine Corps wearing the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, and one of a family of ten children, at- 
tended Mass in his parish church before receiving 
the plaudits uf a welcoming celebration at Raritan, 
New Jersey. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING the week ending September 21, the most 
important event has been the Allied landing in 
Italy. As reported last week, this started on the 
9th with the landing of a British corps at the north 
end of the gulf, and an American corps at the 
south end. Since the armistice with Italy had been 
announced the day before, there was no Italian 
opposition. 

The Germans located the approaching transports 
while they were still at sea and noted which way 
they were headed and that Navy minesweepers 
were operating off Salerno. The Germans had about 
four divisions, which were the same ones that had 
been in Sicily. They were around Naples and ex- 
pecting an invasion. As they had motor vehicles, 
it took only an hour or two to drive down to the 
Salerno area, where three of the divisions arrived 
the evening preceding the arrival of the Allies. The 
Germans disarmed the few Italian troops there. 

The Gulf of Salerno is twenty-six miles across, 
too big for the Germans to defend its entire coast 
with the forces at their disposal. So they left a few 
men on the beach as scouts, and with the remainder 
waited back in the hills. When the Allies landed, 
which was before daylight, they met only light re- 
sistance, and the leading wave got ashore easily. 

After sunrise, the Germans could see where the 
landings were and closed in on them. Both the 
British and the Americans had three divisions, so 
that each was about as strong as all of the Ger- 
mans. But it took time to get on shore. About 11:00 
A.M. the Germans opened a fierce artillery fire 
which pinned the advance line to the ground. The 
Navy made up for lack of artillery on land by firing 
from their ships, in accordance with directions sent 
from the front lines by radio telephones. A terrific 
artillery duel swayed for several hours, which en- 
abled the infantry to push steadily inland. By night, 
they had secured a beachhead several miles deep. 

Severe fighting followed. On the 10th and the 
lith, the Allies pushed inland against increasing 
opposition. Then the Germans struck back, and on 
the next three days it was they who made gains. 
Reinforcements arrived for both sides, two divi- 
sions for the Germans, and four for the Allies. The 
Allies retained a two-to-one superiority. Then they 
drove the Germans back. 

By September 18, the Allies were firmly estab- 
lished in the Salerno area, and the Germans had 
ceased the attempt to drive them out. 

During this time, British and Canadian troops in 
Calabria and British troops in Apulia, which two 
provinces form the toe and heel of the Italian pe- 
ninsula, had occupied south Italy. The Germans in 
the meantime occupied Rome, and most of north 
Italy. Central Italy is yet a No Man’s Land. No 
Allied troops, and but few Germans, are there. 

In the south Pacific, General MacArthur has 
captured Salamaua and Lae, places close together. 
The Japanese who had been there managed to get 
away, by ways and means not yet known. But the 
Americans with the Australians have made another 
advance. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


CONGRESS has been back from its long-deferred 
vacation about two weeks, and the Capital seems 
still to be looking at it with a certain amount of 
speculation and not a little apprehension. It is pre- 
sumed that the Senators and Representatives spent 
their time conferring with their constituents and 
not merely swimming, golfing or fishing. 

It is those conferences with the constituents that 
are causing the speculation and the apprehension. 
It is not forgotten that this is the political session, 
the one in which both parties will jockey for posi- 
tion in the primaries, the conventions and the elec- 
tions of 1944. Moreover, certain rumors have drifted 
in through September, from back home, concern- 
ing what the constituents are supposed to have told 
their representatives. Certain newspaper writers 
who know more than I do pretend that this took 
two forms: satisfaction with our foreign policy, 
discontent at domestic measures. 

Now this means, if it means anything, merely 
that those who are at home do not mind what is 
happening far away but very much mind what is 
happening to them at home. One also imagines that 
in the bull sessions at the war fronts the positions 
are reversed. Still, it is important. The voters can 
do something about it; the soldiers can’t. And the 
Congress knows this very well. 

But my own impression, and it may well be mis- 
taken at this first glance, is that Congress looks 
pretty subdued. It did not come back breathing fire. 
It may be that it came here having found that the 
people back home are not so dissatisfied with the 
measures that have been passed as they are with 
their execution, and that they attribute their 
troubles not so much to those who passed the laws, 
which after all were necessary, as to those whose 
unwelcome duty it is to enforce them. If this is so, 
we may expect two things: no changes to speak 
of in the laws, but a constant and insistent inquisi- 
tion into the war agencies, so as to convince con- 
stituents that Congress knows what is wanted and 
is willing to do it. 

It was a striking coincidence and contrast that 
Congress’ opposite number in Britain, the House 
of Commons, met to hear the President’s opposite 
number, the Prime Minister, justify the conduct of 
the war to the country through the Members. No 
Senator would even dare to make the criticisms 
which Mr. Churchill had to meet personally. 

But the contrast went deeper. The Commons 
seem still to preserve the ancient democratic doc- 
trine of Edmund Burke that a representative exists 
not to register his constituents’ will but to do what 
he himself thinks is best for the common welfare. 
This doctrine, which was once ours, too, is in great 
danger of overthrow. Our representatives tend 
more and more to be considered as messenger 
boys. Western Union could just as well do the job 
of legislating under this idea, at much less expense. 
There are no longer very many in Congress who 
think it their duty to act as they think best, and 
then, after that, justify their conduct. 

WILFRID PARSONS 








THE INTERRACIAL PROBLEM: 
YOUTH SPEAKS ITS MIND 


A SYMPOSIUM 











|. GEORGIA 


WHATEVER the immediate cause of the recent 
murders in Detroit and the damaging and disgrace- 
ful occurrences in Texas, an editorial in a recent 
issue of AMERICA pointed out that the riots in di- 
verse sections of the country should convince one 
that racial hatred is not the child of sectionalism. 
Yet, what is to be done if a workable, practically 
ideal and ideally practical, Christian solution is to 
be found? How can the doing of more on the part 
of the white for the blacks be brought about grace- 
fully? 

There is no gainsaying the fact, though the ra- 
cial riddle be not provincial in its existence, that 
in the South the problem has a difference of in- 
tensity. After the first slave was sold in Maryland 
and after the slaves of Massachusetts “went down 
the river” to the plantations, the Southland, with 
scattered exceptions, was the home of the imported 
Negro. It would be belaboring the obvious to say 
more Negroes live in the South than in other sec- 
tions of the country, since the South shelters about 
10,000,000 of the nation’s 13,000,000 colored peo- 
ple. In many States there is only a thin majority 
of whites. So the nation’s problem in color is darker 
in the under corner of the country than elsewhere. 

No members of a family will bring about lasting 
love among their brothers and sisters if they do 
not understand perfectly the attitude of each mem- 
ber of the family toward the other. Our nation 
family, therefore, now wrestles with a problem 
which, due to population, history, tradition and 
background, will affect immediately and more in- 
timately the Southern children than it will the 
Southerner’s Northern and Western brothers and 
sisters. 

To refer to the racial question as the “Negro 
Problem” may be correct generally, but it is not 
an accurate expression to signify the same prob- 
lem in Dixie. To allow the Negro entrance into the 
Stork Club means a more intimate mingling with 
whites; to permit a Negro to dance in the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New Orleans is to shatter a tradition built 
up over a hundred and fifty years. To permit a 
Negro Pullman travel on the Twentieth Century is 
merely a somewhat unusual event; to sell a Negro 
a berth on The Southern is to violate society’s Jim 
Crow law. To give the Negro full exercise of his 
rights in the North is something at most unpleas- 
ant; for the Southerner to perform the same mate- 


rial act would necessitate a radical change in his 
environment. The problem in the South touches 
the white man’s life as much as it does the Negro’s. 

Herein lies the core of the Southern difficulty, 
which will not be ameliorated until a complete un- 
derstanding and sympathy for both white and black 
exists throughout the country. 

When a Southerner listens to a sermon on jus- 
tice, when he reads an encyclical on man’s rights, 
when he studies ethics, when he meditates on 
America as the “land of the free’’ he realizes, in 
theory, that the Negro is his equal. But Southern- 
ers, both Catholic and non-Catholic, are like other 
men—they can be logical in thought without being 
so in act. I shall long remember the charming, 
though slightly cynical, saying of my History of 
Philosophy professor: “Man is not a rational ani- 
mal. He never acts that way. It is only a bit of logi- 
cal optimism that calls him that.” 

There are motives other than intelligent which 
spur the Southerner. He has a background of sus- 
picion both of the Negro and of those non-South- 
erners who offer solutions to the question. 

The Southerner is circumscribed by a vicious 
economic circle. The standard of living in Dixie is 
low; therefore the Southerner seeks cheap labor. 
Thus, the Negro cannot live well. If the standard 
were higher, the same condition might continue 
since human nature is what it is; but the repeal of 
the high freight rates which the Southern gover- 
nors plugged in their recent conference might give 
the Southerner less grounds on which to build an 
economic prejudice, for the standard would be 
raised. By repealing them, the non-Southerner 
would prove in the concrete his theory of Negro 
betterment. 

The zealous Southerner is quite ignorant of how 
to translate into act the theories of racial equality. 
He dreads the thought of all Negroes being allowed 
to vote, for he knows there is the uneducated 
group that will be enticing prey for crooked poli- 
tics; yet, he grieves that many intelligent Negroes 
are deprived of exercising their rights as citizens of 
this country. He knows that a Negro laughs, sings, 
makes money, can become a doctor, write poetry 
and has an immortal soul; but then there are the 
majority, who still are uneducated and socially re- 
tarded. He shudders to himself when he sees the 
living conditions of the Negro. He may even be the 
owner of a Negro dwelling; but since he receives 
only eight or ten dollars a month rent, he can 
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hardly let a palace for that sum. It is for this rea- 
son that I say the problem in the South is not one 
of surface effect but eats deep into the Southerner’s 
blood. 

Complete cooperation involves the Negro, and 
there are many among them capable of entering 
upon such a cooperative scheme. These Negroes 
tell us in their writings that they believe the solu- 
tion rests in their people proving their greatness. 
Roland Hayes of Georgia, who has sung for English 
royalty, and Charles C. Spaulding, president of the 
sixty-million-dollar North Carolina Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, are champions of this point of 
view. These men, along with Marian Anderson, Paul 
Robeson, Hattie McDaniels, Joe Louis and Countee 
Cullen can do more for their race’s condition than 
they know, if they will lead their race to greatness. 
I once heard a gifted Southerner, who entertained 
a cordial hatred for Negroes in general because he 
was skeptical of their intellectual ability, say of 
George Washington Carver when an after-dinner 
conversation centered around the Negro scientist: 
“That is one man I should like to meet. He has a 
marvelous mind.” The fact that Dr. Carver was 
black had not entered the conversation. Dr. Carver 
had gone far in melting prejudice, for this South- 
erner had transcended dermatological pigment in 
evaluating the true Carver. 

Of course, Christian charity should be the ulti- 
mate motive in improving racial relations, but 
charity can be a remote thing unless it is used as 
the baptismal water of many natural acts. It is for 
each man and woman of the nation, black and 
white, Northern and Southern, to make his heart 
the spring whence a Christian Social Order will 
flow. But love of one’s neighbor can hardly be prac- 
tical unless there is understanding of and sym- 
pathy for one’s neighbor’s view. There must be 
unity. The house of racial relations, the foundation 
of which is nationally spread, will not long stand 
if it is divided against itself. 

EDWARD A. SHERIDAN 


ll. NEW YORK 


THOSE closest tc the colored man are often most 
unaware of the conditions he must endure. Of New 
York’s seven million whites, a mere handful have 
. done more than drive down Lenox Avenue, and 
even those with “C” books and gas enough to make 
the trip are scarcely willing to turn in a block or 
two through some side-street. 

Never having lived three families in a room, few 
white residents of New York can appreciate an 
existence such as this. Yet Negroes are frequently 
driven to this extreme. How many a white person 
has been compelled to sleep in a “hot bed” for fifty 
cents a shift? In Manhattan, the colored do it daily 
for want of better accommodations. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of Negroes are forced, as relatively 
few white men have ever been, to sublet a dank and 
foully smelling flat in order to pay a rental once 
and a half as high as that charged in any corre- 
sponding white quarter of the city. 
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If white men so much as know the existence of 
these conditions it is the exception among them 
who has any realization of their significance. Yet 
one does not have to be a Negro to appreciate the 
fact that, in 1939, $1,200 was the median annual 
wage for adult white workers in New York, while 
over half the Negro families of the city subsisted 
on less than $850. Nor must a woman have dark 
skin to understand the shame of standing every 
morning in the “Bronx Slave Market” and auction- 
ing off her labor for ten or fifteen cents an hour, 
the cost of lunch deducted. 

New Yorkers as a class are unaware that, in a 
single Seventh Avenue block, 4,700 souls are seek- 
ing to work out their salvation, nor do they know 
that such unsanitary living is responsible for a 
four-to-one proportion in tuberculosis deaths be- 
tween Negroes and white residents. No comment 
need be made on the spiritual mortalities occa- 
sioned by such environment, though there is an 
irritating irony in the fact that the world’s largest 
cathedral casts Gothic shadows over the crowded 
dwellings of Harlem. 

Americans are provoked when Hitler says he 
took his racial doctrine from us. Yet can we find 
more than an accidental difference between his con- 
cept of blood and ours, which has fructified at one 
time or another in acts of violence against minority 
groups in almost every section of this country? 
True, we have never carried out a systematic 
purge nor driven wholesale a city’s population into 
foreign states, but the evidence is all against us if 
we insist that our record is immaculate. 

From a biological standpoint, even the concept 
of race is dubious at best. Viewed psychologically, 
race prejudice is without rational foundation. Theo- 
logically, concept and prejudice lead to every sort 
of heresy. 

With St. Paul, we recognize the essential unity 
of mankind and see that: 


. .. there is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free. But Christ is all in all. (Col. iii, 2.) 


And again we see that: 

... in one Spirit were we all baptized into one Body, 

whether Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free, and 

in one Spirit have all been made to drink. (I Cor. 

xii, 13.) 

To tolerate race prejudice in the light of such 
theology is to compromise the foundations of all 
true Christianity. For Christianity’s core is love of 
God and of neighbor. Racial prejudice is compatible 
with neither. 

Nor may we with impunity divorce our princi- 
ples from our practice. To hold a double code of 
ethics, one for the texts, the other for life, is to do 
violence to our rational nature. Our study and our 
life must correspond. Theology is an idler’s game 
if the theologian is not influenced by it. And medi- 
tation is but a kind of pious hashish if no practical 
application is forthcoming. 

No matter what our ancestors may have thought 
or done, no matter how we ourselves feel about the 
matter, the simple truth is that Negroes want, and 
in all fairness must receive, whatever rights or 
opportunities are offered their white neighbors. 














Among others, these include the right to work, to 
earn a livelihood at a self-chosen avocation, an 
equal advantage with the white man in health and 
public education, a square deal in every court of 
law, to say nothing of the right to vote and even 
be voted for. 

These are but a few of the rights to which the 
Negro is entitled. Against them stand prejudices as 
idle as they are old. That the prejudice must yield 
is obvious, but it never will until Americans look 
at facts and follow principles to their ultimate con- 
clusions. JOHN W. MAGAN 


Ill. NEW ENGLAND 


IF any group of Catholics has need of true Cath- 
olic education, that group is composed of the Ne- 
groes. Yet what has been done by Catholics to 
offer education to the Negro? In some few in- 
stances Catholic schools for Negroes have been in- 
stituted. This segregation is not a solution to the 
problem but rather a temporizing compromise 
which, in ostrich-like fashion, attempts to solve the 
difficulty by burying one’s head in the sand. In his 
article (AMERICA, July 17, 1943) Father LaFarge 
noted that the Detroit race riots did not occur in 
sections where whites and Negroes had lived to- 
gether and had become accustomed to one an- 
other’s presence. Such a finding would argue that 
segregation is not only not a solution for the prob- 
lem but may very well develop into a cause for 
such riots. 

It is especially important that Negro youth be 
educated in an atmosphere of Christian teaching, 
because in his adolescent years he forms one of two 
attitudes. Either he resigns himself to the un-Chris- 
tian indifference of white students and develops an 
inferiority complex, or he adopts an aggressive at- 
titude which frequently leads to an antagonistic 
frame of mind toward all members of the white 
class. 

One definite step which may be taken by Cath- 
olics, particularly in the Northern sections of the 
country, is the adoption of a more Christ-like atti- 
tude toward the education of the Negro. Adminis- 
trators in Catholic private schools are frequently 
obliged to refuse admission to Negro students 
owing to the fear that Catholics would withdraw 
their students from the school if Negroes were 
admitted. This is a sorry acknowledgment for Cath- 
olics to make. But there is truth in it. If Catholic 
parents would manifest to school authorities that 
they are willing to have their children educated in 
a thoroughly Catholic way, which would mean that 
Negro Catholics should be admitted, a great step 
would be taken in the amelioration of these con- 
ditions. 

As a practical step, why could not some of our 
private Catholic schools offer a scholarship in open 
competition to Negro students and thus accept each 
year at least one Negro who would be more than 
representative of his race? Fear of the reaction of 
Catholic white students is at times so exaggerated 
that when the actuality occurs administrators are 


often surprised at the attitude of their students to 
the Negro. Perhaps they underestimate the Cath- 
olicity of their charges. 

In our Diocesan schools throughout the country 
could we not allow a definite portion of the student 
body to be composed of Negro students? In this 
way we could accept a larger number of Negroes 
in our schools, especially since they have a very 
urgent need of Catholic education. 

Besides the advantages which would accrue to 
the Negroes who were afforded a Catholic educa- 
tion, a tremendous benefit could be gained by the 
other students. Here in the classroom, in their 
games, in their recreations, the Catholic white stu- 
dents would come into daily contact with the Ne- 
gro and perhaps many of their blind prejudices 
would be destroyed or lessened. 

Education, I repeat, is a powerful weapon. We 
realize this more today than ever before. If we, as 
Catholics, deprive the Negro of the practical bene- 
fits of Catholics education, we must stand ready to 
face the responsibility for the “considerable harm 
that will often be the consequence.” This is the 
challenge. What will be the response of Catholic 
parents and Catholic educators? 

WILLIAM J. BAUER 


IV. MARYLAND 


VERY essential, I think, is the particular atti- 
tude of friendship towards the effective support of 
any war against prejudice. Whites as a whole with- 
hold their friendship from the Negro, and it is 
having its serious effects. The Negro has shown 
remarkable fidelity and patience in his acceptance 
of harsh treatment, only because of a deeply reli- 
gious nature. But inroads are being made, the 
strain is becoming greater and greater, and bonds 
are beginning to snap. 

For high schools and colleges throughout the 
country, a practical move in the direction of friend- 
ship is proposed in the September issue of the 
“Faculty Advisers,” the Queen’s Work publication 
sent to high schools and colleges affiliated with the 
Sodality organization. In an article by Daniel J. 
Kane entitled “Interracial Councils,” a three-fold 
program of prayer, study and action is outlined, 
and in such a way that with little or no modifica- 
tion it may be taken up and used as there presented. 
The necessity of such a program for the institution 
of interracial councils in our schools is worthy of 
deep consideration, particularly now at the begin- 
ning of the school year. 

Of interest and material there is little question. 
Both abound. Recent racial disturbances are and 
will be the topic of much local and national dis- 
cussion for some time to come and, for an intelli- 
gent participation in such discussion, a familiarity 
with Catholic doctrine and attitude is necessary. 
Using Father LaF arge’s Interracial Justice for pur- 
poses of study and discussion, I would suggest the 
following divisions which cover in substance the 
content of the book: 


1. The Subject: Race, as popularly understood, is a 
myth. Common opinion is the real basis of much 
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that is contained in “being a Negro” in the United 
States. Prove it! 

2. Today: Are the consequences of slavery still in 
evidence? Where has the Negro made his name? 

3. The Ideal: In the mind of the Church, what should 
be the relations between Negroes and Whites? 
What is the doctrine of human rights? 

4. The Reality: “The sense of danger, in one shape 
or another, is apt to be present in the inner life 
of the majority of Negroes in this country.” What 
is behind this statement of Father LaFarge? 

5. Obstacles: Race prejudice and the fear of social 
equality! What is the psychological basis of preju- 
dice? Is intermarriage a threat? 

6. An Essential: Education. Are they capable of it? 
Is it the whole solution? 

7. The Answer: The Catholic Interracial Program. 
Practically, what is it—its two-fold objective, its 
theological and ethical basis, its meaning of 
“action”? 

This is the study side of an interracial council, 
and perhaps a little dry, but it is very basic. Build- 
ing on the principles set forth here, a discussion of 
local or campus problems may follow. It is all emi- 
nently practical, and consequently will attract and 
hold the attention of younger minds. 

America can well be proud of a people who have 
so doggedly clung to a holy simplicity while walk- 
ing a path of spikes. They have given proof of their 
love of God, and have shown themselves as a con- 
sequence to be souls sensitive to the grudging 
friendship of fellow citizens. Interracial councils in 
high schools and colleges, functioning either as a 
part of the Sodality or independent of any organ- 
ization, are the most potent means we know of at 
present to indoctrinate the minds of the young with 
the positive, fearless attitude which will ignore 
common opinion, and step forth with the full vigor 
of individual conviction that inspired such men as 
Claver. CORNELIUS J. CARR 


V. IN FINE 


FOURTEEN distinguished citizens of Illinois were 
appointed recently by Governor Dwight H. Green, 
of that State, to serve on a commission which is 
undertaking a long-term survey of interracial prob- 
lems. Special attention will be paid to problems of 
the postwar period. One of these members is the 
Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago. “There is no more important task con- 
fronting our State,” said Governor Green at the 
first meeting of the commission, “than that of pro- 
moting harmonious understanding between the 
races. . . . Preservation of that spirit of harmony 
is particularly important in these days, but it is a 
lasting and permanent problem for our people.” 
The committee has already gone on record as fa- 
voring the establishment of local interracial com- 
mittees in all Illinois communities where there is a 
substantial Negro population. 

The work, several years ago, of Governor Leh- 
man’s Temporary Commission on the Urban Negro 
in New York State, and the recent investigation 
conducted by Governor Herbert R. O’Conor in 
Maryland exemplify some of the things such an 
organization can accomplish. Governor Green’s in- 
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sistence upon the postwar, permanent nature of 
the problem agrees with a line of thinking that is 
steadily gaining ground through the country. This 
line of thinking looks upon the recent or the im- 
pending racial outbreaks not as mere accidents of 
wartime pressure, but as symptoms of a serious 
disharmony which the postwar period, with its in- 
creased economic tensions, will tend to emphasize. 
Hence now, not in some imaginary “ripened time,” 
is the moment to cope with this evil. 

Since the views of coming manhood will largely 
determine the postwar era, the ideas of young men 
now in their formative years may not be ignored. 
For the youth of the Southern States, the problem 
of interracial adjustment had been familiar long 
before it became a serious concern in the North. 
Today, Southern youth of the white race is becom- 
ing less willing merely to accept set formulas hand- 
ed down by its elders; while Southern Negro youth, 
through its rapid educational advance, is becoming 
more articulate and better able to confer with 
white fellow-citizens on a basis of cultural or intel- 
lectual equality. 

As a result we have had, in the last few years, 
a series of inter-campus student conferences be- 
tween the undergraduates of white and of Negro 
colleges in the South, which parallel, in the student 
world, the more mature deliberations of the recent 
interracial conference of Atlanta and of the Cath- 
olic Committee of the South. 

The contribution of Mr. Sheridan, in this brief 
symposium, is another evidence that Southern 
youth is determined to do some new thinking on 
this problem, is not content with mere theorizing, 
but wishes to come forth with some practical sug- 
gestions. A consideration of these suggestions will 
bring out the significance of certain ideas expressed 
by the other contributors. 

Mr. Sheridan’s plea is for cooperation, founded 
upon “understanding and sympathy for one’s neigh- 
bor’s view.” Herein is the great importance of just 
such a work as that inaugurated by Governor 
Green, in the civic field, and the work of the Cath- 
olic interracial councils in the field where the mo- 
tives of supernatural charity can hold full sway. 

For understanding cannot be created merely by 
hearing or reading of one another. The surest and 
most congenial atmosphere for such understanding 
is that engendered by the frank meeting of the 
best minds of the respective races, both in informal 
conversation and in serious or planned deliberation 
upon specific issues. Without such a meeting of 
minds, cooperation is short-lived and is soon 
wrecked upon the crags of conflicting group in- 
terests. 

White and Negro Catholics have a common 
ground of understanding—as have Catholics of all 
races or nations—which does not exist outside the 
supernatural fellowship of the Church. All the more 
reason, therefore, that they should use this fellow- 
ship to its best advantage, beginning with the high- 
est of all fellowships, that of common participation 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Mr. Sheridan pleads for a better understanding 
between the different sections of the country, and 














describes the Southern white man’s difficulty in 
making plain to the Northerner restraints that are 
placed upon him by his inherited environment of 
emotions and prejudices. Realization of the difficul- 
ties that many Southerners have to cope with 
should make us feel, therefore, all the greater ad- 
miration for those who succeed in conquering local 
prejudices, even in part. Such persons distinguish 
in their own minds between the frank recognition 
of a racial group’s cultural backwardness, and the 
false and un-Christian notion of a race’s essential 
inferiority. 

Such a statement of the white Southerner’s prob- 
lem is likewise an implicit rebuke to those of the 
North who—with no such inherited inhibitions to 
overcome—are indifferent to the Negro in their 
midst, and frequently imitate, at home and in their 
travels, the very thing the absence of which they 
should be the first to exemplify. Mr. Magan’s 
trenchant remarks about Northern conditions, with 
which he is familiar, point this moral. 

Mr. Magan’s observation on Racism directs our 
attention to a matter which cannot be escaped 
under any circumstances, whether in the North or 
in the South, if we wish to establish a real under- 
standing, in Mr. Sheridan’s sense, between the 
races. Few white persons realize how profoundly 
perplexed are thinking Negroes in these times, 
when they see—and every year brings nearly 4,000 
Negro college graduates—that the capital teaching 
of the enemy for whose destruction their own 
youth are laying down their lives is, fundamentally, 
the same as that which is made to decide, with no 
consent of theirs, their racial status in this coun- 
try. There are certain questions which not only the 
educated, but even quite ordinary people, are ask- 
ing, and there will be no genuine understanding 
until those questions are adequately answered. 
(One of these questions is, just when, and by whom, 
will the “proving of greatness” be decided.) 

The suggestions made by Mr. Bauer and Mr. Carr 
are one way of “translating theory into act.” Some 
of them are already being carried out in practice. 
The recent formation in New York City of the 
Alumni Race Relations Council, among Catholic 
collegians, is an example of planning for a prac- 
tical program to spread the understanding of inter- 
racial justice. The formation of such a widespread 
understanding, if it is to be effective, must go hand 
in hand with a vigorous movement not only for the 
race, but within and by the race, for its own spirit- 
ual and cultural betterment. Progress from within 
and progress from without mutually aid and con- 
dition one another. By the interracial program is 
understood the work of creating, by widespread 
education, a better understanding between the 
races. The term intra-racial program, correspond- 
ingly, would apply to missionary, educational and 
social-welfare work within the racial group. The 
two types of work are closely related, and each will 
flourish best if related to the other. 

Keeping this in mind, the essential matter is that 
there shall be progress; and the assurance thereof 
lies in the hands of our American youth, and our 
Catholic student youth in particular. J. L. F. 


GLOBAL STRATECY: II 
THE LONG ARMISTICE 


ROBERT C. HARTNETT 











(Continued from last week) 

THE League of Nations was born on January 
10, 1919, the day the Treaty of Versailles went into 
effect. In so far as the support of the United States 
may be said to have been necessary to its success 
(a proposition which Hugh Gibson denies, but with- 
out giving convincing reasons), the League was 
orphaned from the beginning. The marvel is that 
it accomplished as much as it did. 

Italy was immediately alienated from her Allies 
by the quarrel with Yugoslavia over Fiume. Italians 
inhabited this former Hungarian city, which be- 
came a center of intense Italian nationalism. Yugo- 
slavia regarded the possession of this outlet on the 
Adriatic as a vital economic necessity. President 
Wilson took the side of the Yugoslavs against our 
former ally, and the French and British were un- 
willing to cross him. This decision, coming on top 
of other disappointments, infuriated the Italians. 
The rift between them and the other democracies 
persisted through 1919-1920, and was really never 
healed. In September of 1919, d’Annunzio, under 
the nose of the victorious Powers, went out and 
captured Fiume by military force. 

In the same year the Greeks and Italians planted 
themselves in Anatolia, while the French were help- 
ing themseles to parts of the same territory border- 
ing on Syria. This was a bad start for “the rule 
of law.” But it was only the beginning. 

It was not until August 10, 1920, that the tangled 
affairs of the Ottoman Empire were wound up (for 
the nonce) in the Treaty of Sévres. Two years later, 
at Lausanne, the Powers which had founded the 
League had to accept a revision of this Treaty at 
the hands of the Turkish Nationalists, who had 
come to power and had considerably extended 
Turkish dominion. They took Adrianople and east- 
ern Thrace by overcoming the resistance of French, 
Italian and British forces. The authors of The 
Origins and Background of the Second World War 
maintain that the revised Treaty of Lausanne, 
acknowledging these Turkish gains, “registered the 
decomposition of the alliance that had overthrown 
the Central Powers.” This occurred in 1922. 

As if the estrangement of Italy had not been 
enough, the French and British began quarreling: 
over French occupation of the Rhineland, over 
German reparations, over Poland’s need of protec- 
tion against the Bolsheviks, over affairs in the Near 
East. In 1922, the French, following Italian ex- 
ample, abandoned support of the Treaty of Sévres 
and left Britain alone to contend with the dominant 
Turkish Nationalists. 

The next step in the split-up of the victors came 
when Mussolini, who despised the League of Na- 
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tions, rose to power in Italy in 1922. Mussolini was 
the agent of a spectacular affront to the League 
in those early days. An international boundary 
commission was at work in Greece in 1923, when 
certain Italian members were murdered. J] Duce 
leaped at the opportunity to humiliate Greece and 
win a cheap victory. Instead of presenting the case 
to the League, he imposed a bully’s conditions on 
Greece. He seized Corfu. 

Greece, of course, appealed to the League, but 
neither Britain nor France was ready to take a 
firm hand toward Italy. After Greece had paid an 
indemnity, according to a formula approved at 
Geneva, an independent commission of inquiry 
cleared the Greek State of complicity in the mur- 
ders for which she had paid the indemnity. In its 
first real test, the League failed. 

As the Twenties rolled on, the divergent aims 
of the big Powers in the League (and the United 
States out of it) more and more obstructed unified 
action. Hoover and Gibson, in The Problems of a 
Lasting Peace, rightly complain that the League 
was never able to “formulate a broad policy for 
dealing with European problems.” The issue boiled 
down to this: France insisted that Britain agree 
with her to put teeth into a system of collective 
security before France would agree to the disarm- 
ament programs desired by Britain. This French 
view was reasonable. If France had agreed to re- 
duce her own defenses without acquiring protec- 
tion through collective security, she would have 
left herself open to attack. Britain was ruled by a 
pacifist Labor Government from 1924, and refused 
to meet the French demand. 

The British took the attitude that without the 
adherence of the United States, the League of Na- 
tions could never succeed in providing collective 
security anyway. This, too, was a reasonable view. 
Russia, and Germany before 1924, were not mem- 
bers of the League, and Germany’s adherence did 
no good to the cause of security—whether because 
of the severity of the Versailles settlement or for 
other reasons. Italy was always a liability. Japan 
was undependable. Britain was afraid that serious 
commitments would engage her in promises that 
she had not the power to fulfil without sticking 
her neck out. This was especially true in the Far 
East, where we might have been expected to team 
up with Britain. This we steadily refused to do. 

The farthest the United States would go was to 
call the Washington Conference under the Hard- 
ing Administration. The Four Power and Nine 
Power Treaties were concluded in a friendly spirit. 
They looked toward disarmament as a money-sav- 
ing arrangement, but no progress was made toward 
taking united action against an aggressor. 

By 1927, naval rivalries (despite the Four Power 
Treaty) had reached a point where President 
Coolidge, again largely for reasons of economy, felt 
impelled to request the signatories of the Wash- 
ington agreement to discuss the extension of the 
existing ratios to all categories of warships. France, 
which had signed the Four Power Treaty, and Italy, 
which had not been present, were at odds and re- 
fused to cooperate. Britain, Japan and the United 
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States met at Geneva in June. Each nation, includ- 
ing ourselves, wanted to make sure of its own needs 
while limiting its rivals. The meeting was dead- 
locked and came to nothing. In early 1929, our 
Congress responded by authorizing the laying down 
of fifteen new heavy cruisers. 

At this point, exactly fifteen years ago this 
August 27, the Kellogg Pact renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy was signed, fifteen 
States becoming signatories. No anniversary cele- 
brations are being announced. The framers of the 
Pact, instead of tackling the stubborn causes of 
war, succeeded only in lulling democratic peoples 
into the complacent pacifism which leveled the last 
mountain in the way of Fascist aggression. To this 
dumb-show of make-believe security had descended 
the great Powers which ten years before had 
brought the armies of the enemy to their knees. 

In order to buttress our second effort to estab- 
lish some kind of international security after this 
war, we must weigh in our minds the instruction 
offered us by our past errors. 

The first blunder the Allies made was not to be 
ready for the cessation of hostilities. Close on the 
heels of victory and before the Peace Conference 
had a chance to meet, the victors allowed disorders 
to overtake large sectors of Europe. Second, the 
bungling moves the Allies made toward Russia 
worsened the already serious loss of that great 
Power. This loss need not have been disastrous had 
not the remaining Allied Powers allowed dissensions 
to take root among themselves; it certainly would 
not have been so disastrous had the United States 
contributed its share to the maintenance of inter- 
national order. As it was, the victors allowed Fiume 
and Corfu and the revised Treaty of Sévres to be- 
come symbols of the impotence of the Allies. The 
failure of the disarmament conferences of the 
Twenties was as much the fault of the United 
States as of any other nation, because we would 
not commit ourselves to a system of collective se- 
curity, for fear of “entangling alliances.” In the 
democracies, the refusal to put force at the dis- 
posal of international order sprang partly from the 
many varieties of pacifism we indulged in. 

Now is the time for all the United Nations in 
this second World War to take into account the 
instruction supplied by our mistakes after the last 
war. We are aiready preparing to take care of the 
basic needs of the peoples whose lands we enter as 
liberators. We mean this time to keep order. 

But we must go much further. We must prolong 
and expand our team-work with other nations in 
the critical years following the cessation of hostili- 
ties. By joint action with them, we must this time 
hold the forces of lawlessness in check; as far as 
lies in our power, we must ensure to the peoples of 
the world a pacific period long enough for them all 
to get used to orderly processes of international co- 
operation and the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

If the United States and Britain show the way, 
a great many other law-abiding nations are sure 
to align themselves with us in promoting the growth 
of international means to preside over a more stable 
and just world order. 











NEW ORDER AND OLD: 
ADJUSTMENT IN MEXICO 


JAMES A. MAGNER 














FROM surface observations at least, Mexico has 
not been much changed by the war. There is still a 
plethora of tourists. The hotels are filled to capac- 
ity. The curio shops are doing a land-office busi- 
ness. There is no rationing of gasoline or food. Silk 
and nylon stockings are still available. Tooth-paste 
can be had without the necessity of turning in 
empty .tubes. Tires and new automobiles are for 
sale, although at greatly increased prices. In fact, 
the most appreciable evidences of change are in- 
creased costs of almost everything. On many arti- 
cles and forms of accommodation, prices have dou- 
bled and even tripled over what they were two 
years ago. This is particularly true in the stratified 
levels of tourist travel, but the increase prevails in 
practically all spheres of Mexican life. 

In one important respect the old spirit of Mexico 
—the old spirit of mafana—is changing. Most 
shops still close for the siesta period from one to 
four o’clock; but for the rest there is an almost 
feverish activity, with evidences of a wider pur- 
chasing power. The streets of Mexico City are 
crowded. The building boom goes on unabated, even 
though construction materials are becoming harder 
to obtain. Streets are being widened. Many of the 
old buildings are being demolished to make way 
for new ones. Residential subdivisions are multiply- 
ing in the capital; and everyone seems to be get- 
ting ready for the future almost in the manner of 
housewives gathering in the lawn furniture before 
an approaching storm. Textile mills, mines and 
other industries allied to the war effort are run- 
ning at capacity production. Industrious and re- 
sourceful members of the dispossessed landed gen- 
try have turned to various forms of profitable 
enterprise. The theatres and athletic fields give 
proof of ready money. I have never before seen the 
Sunday afternoon bull ring so packed. 

This does not mean, however, that Mexicans are 
completely satisfied with the new order. There are 
widespread vocal complaints about shortages of 
meats and other foods among the masses—com- 
plaints about too much exportation at the expense 
of local needs. The once familiar silver peso has all 
but disappeared, and in its place has come paper 
money. The people accustomed to trust only good 
heavy coin are hoarding the smaller pieces, so that 
there is a real shortage of small change. 

Among the peasant farmers there is a cry of 
serious and widespread hunger, and one hears re- 
peated the allegation that the agrarian reform has 





been disastrous, not only to national economy and 
the development of agricultural enterprise, but also 
to the livelihood of the small farmers concentrated 
in communal groups or ejidos. Independent farmers, 
fearful of their tenure in the properties still left 
them, are protesting those provisions of the Con- 
stitution which deny them appeal or injunction 
against the decision of the courts, and maintain 
that the present state of affairs absolutely discour- 
ages anything like industrial farming or agricul- 
tural development. It is maintained that groups 
like the Sinarchists are the proof of the failure of 
reversion to the ejido system, and that the Sinar- 
chists are peasant farmers convinced of the failure 
of this feature of the Revolution. 

Thus it is maintained that of 1,800,000 farmers 
on the ejidos as the result of the distribution of 
30,000,000 hectares of land since 1916, only 216,- 
300 have received any credit or assistance from 
the National Bank of Ejidal Credit, a large percen- 
tage of the remainder being left to their own re- 
sources in the most miserable condition. President 
Avila Camacho, however, has declared that it is 
his intention to proceed with the agrarian reform. 

As usual, politics occupies a major place in popu- 
lar attention, with a variety of views expressed on 
most questions. By and large, Avila Camacho ap- 
pears to be giving the country a moderate admin- 
istration. It is asserted that many politicians are 
taking advantage of their positions to carve out 
rich dividends for themselves, and Avila Camacho 
is said to lack force and “fist.” On the other hand, 
I heard this same lack of determination lauded as 
giving Mexico something of “a breathing spell.” 

Catholics believe that the President is eager for 
them to have a place in national representation and 
for the Catholic Faith to flourish in Mexico. On the 
other hand, it is pointed out he is surrounded by an 
iron wall of Communists from the Cardenas re- 
gime; and there are rumblings to the effect that 
Cardenas may stage a political come-back. Calles, 
of course, is now without political significance. 

With respect to political activity, there is no 
evidence that the slogan of the Revolution “Effec- 
tive Suffrage” has any more validity than usual. 
In the July elections for deputies to the National 
Congress, it is pointed out that only the adherents 
of the Accién Nacional Party bothered to go to the 
polls; but that the ballot-boxes were stuffed by the 
PRM (Mexican Revolutionary Party), still in mo- 
nopoly, so that none of the Accién Nacional candi- 
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dates was given a show. The courage of their 
leader, Gomez Morin, in attempting opposition to 
the PRM has been acknowledged by the President, 
and it is rumored that the Government has indi- 
cated its willingness to effect a compromise by as- 
signing two or three seats to Accién Nacional. 
Needless to say, this is hardly the remedy. As one 
Mexican observer mentioned to me: “We are sup- 
posed to be fighting for democracy, but here in 
Mexico we are dying of democracy.” 

Of one thing there can be no doubt: the Catholic 
Church has definitely emerged from the catacombs 
and is now permitted to function publicly and with 
appropriate decency. A considerable number of 
churches are being repaired throughout the coun- 
try. The foundations and floor of the Cathedral in 
Mexico City are being renovated through the dona- 
tions of the faithful, and an adjoining building is 
projected to house the artistic treasures of the sac- 
risty. Large congregations are in attendance at all 
services, and a growing number of men are in evi- 
‘dence. In this connection, it may be noted that 
many of the Mexican intellectuals for whom the 
Church was only a name and even anathema twen- 
ty years ago have returned to make a profession 
of their Faith and to take up its practice. 

There are other important evidences also of a 
rebirth of religious freedom in Mexico. Although 
members of the Religious Orders are still pro- 
scribed by law, a number of schools are being con- 
ducted under Catholic auspices and are making a 
significant contribution to the preservation of 
Christian culture in the country, within the means 
at their disposal. It is interesting to note that the 
newspapers are giving a prominent place to Cath- 
olic events, including Baptisms and marriages in 
prominent families; and the statements of the 
Hierarchy are regularly given important notice. 
The daily Excelsior of Mexico City printed an in- 
terview with the author of this article, something 
that neither the paper nor the author would have 
ventured to do in former times. A number of reli- 
gious celebrations have been given public notice, 
and a large Eucharistic Congress has been public- 
ized to take place in Tulancingo, under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Miranda, for this present October. 
Clerical dress is not yet in evidence, but a directive 
has been issued for its resumption in the Archdio- 
cese of Mexico City within the next six months. 

It is true that too much should not be made of 
these evidences. The anti-Catholic laws are still 
part of the Constitution, and there is no immediate 
hope for their revision. Moreover, a less tolerant 
administration might easily revert to their enforce- 
ment in the future. Nevertheless, there is consider- 
able gratitude for the present friendly attitude of 
the Government, and an intelligent interest and 
vigilance on the part of Catholics on both sides of 
the border can do much for a continuance of official 
sanity on this important subject. It may be noted 
that even the governmental guides, indoctrinated 
in the standard propaganda of former regimes, are 
softening on their “interpretations” of the Church 
and are beginning to realize that a besmearing of 
the religion which is identified with Mexican na- 
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tionality does small service to their country and 
its distinctive culture. 

With respect to the international scene, there 
can be no doubt that the Mexican Government has 
pledged itself generously to the cause of the United 
Nations. There is in certain elements an under- 
standable apathy towards an active war effort, and 
what might be described as a negative pro-German 
feeling in some sectors, arising not from any love 
for the Nazis but rather from a traditional want 
of confidence in the big, good neighbor to the 
North. On the other hand, every effort has been 
made to close down known centers of Nazi intrigue. 
Italian nationals and Nazis have been placed in 
concentration camps at Perote and Tapachula. The 
French, who control large interests in the textile 
and other enterprises, particularly from Puebla 
through Orizaba, are in considerable evidence. 
Spanish refugees, of various political clans and 
shades, are still vocal in their denunciation of 
Franco and in their opposition to a restoration of 
the monarchy in Spain. Many Jewish refugees have 
also found asylum and freedom in Mexico. 

Apart from the beginnings of compulsory mili- 
tary training, however, and intensive industrial 
production of military supplies and equipment, 
Mexico can hardly be described as living in an at- 
mosphere of war. I found rather the spirit of anx- 
iety and expectancy. The same questions were put 
to me everywhere: What about Russia? Will Russia 
align with Japan? With Germany? Can Stalin be 
trusted? What will be the effect of the Russian 
alliance upon the United States? Is there danger of 
the United States going Communist? There seems 
to be a constant fear of Communism in Mexico. 

This questioning attitude, I think, is not to be 
interpreted as in the slightest indicating a disloy- 
alty to the cause of the United Nations or to the 
policy of inter-American solidarity. On the con- 
trary, it appeared to me to be the sincere inquiry 
of a partner in the war effort, wishing to know 
just where he stands and what he is being asked to 
stand for. It is true that there is a certain subver- 
sive strain, difficult to understand, that crops out, as 
in the following commentary: “There is a wave of 
indignation in Mexico because of the racial persecu- 
tion of Mexicans and Negroes in the United States. 
Everybody knows that pachucos (zoot-suiters) are 
persecuted because they are Mexicans; and com- 
pare the treatment accorded by American Cath- 
olics (sic) to Mexicans and Negroes with the per- 
secution started by intolerant Yanquis.” 

It is not always easy to trace or account for the 
origin of such mixed thinking; but such statements 
can and should be by-passed for the sincere deter- 
mination of most Mexicans to cement good relation- 
ships with the United States. One of the most hope- 
ful and effective manifestations of this determina- 
tion that I have seen has been the genuine and 
cordial hospitality which I and those with me ex- 
perienced from our friends in Mexico. Good will 
between the Catholics of both nations and an inter- 
change of Christian aspirations will be among the 
most important factors in cementing inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity. 





PUTTING SISTER 
IN THE LIMELIGHT 


JOHN D. DONOGHUE 











SISTER was pleasant but firm. “I’m sorry,” she 
said. “We’d rather you didn’t put it in the paper. 
You see our patron is Saint Joseph, and you re- 
member enough of your Bible to know that he 
doesn’t speak even once.” 

Well, that stumped me. It was a routine story 
about a Sister who had been in religion fifty years, 
and the editor thought it would make a good fea- 
ture; but you just cannot be hard-hearted to a little 
old nun who pleads with you not to spoil her Golden 
Jubilee. 

Back to the office I went, minus the story and 
knowing full well my apologies would be rather 
lame. They were. 

“Saint Joseph isn’t quoted once,” the editor 
snorted. “You should have told her that maybe 
Saint Joseph wasn’t, but his Foster Son had four 
press agents on the job or I don’t know my Bible.” 

Being at heart a softie in spite of his gruff ex- 
terior and his ability to translate the Scriptures 
into modern English, the editor didn’t insist, so we 
didn’t refer to the Sister’s Golden Jubilee. 

Years of newspapering have failed to dim the 
fire of a conviction that somebody ought to take 
Sisters in a corner and tell them a few of the facts 
about the world. A few of them know the value of 
publicity and are willing to get the names of their 
charges in the paper, even if they themselves, un- 
derstandably, are not mentioned. Parochial school 
students have a way of winning prizes; and when 
the other contestants are public-school pupils, it is 
unavoidable that mention of the Catholic school be 
made. Yet, day in and day out, the Catholic schools 
are doing their share toward making this a better 
country and, with the exception of contest winners 
or successful sporting teams, Catholic schools or 
their role in a democracy are little mentioned in the 
press. 

Once in a while, some John the Baptist rises in a 
controversy to remind the public that bus trans- 
portation should be made available to parochial 
school children as it is to their secularized play- 
mates or that the free-text-book law applies to the 
child and not to the school he attends. It is one 
thing to permit ourselves to be doubly taxed in 
order that our children may hear the word and the 
name of God in their schooling; but it is equally 
important that our neighbors be occasionally re- 
minded that all is not perfect in this country when 
a citizen has to pay twice for the constitutional 
privilege of bringing up his children to be the best 
kind of citizens of this world and of the next. 

There’s very much the same situation as regards 
the other works of charity by Religious. When 
our first baby was coming, we went to the Cath- 


olic hospital through a sense of duty rather than 
with too great a feeling of confidence. The other 
maternity hospital was “the” hospital, if you lis- 
tened to your neighbors or read the papers. Let the 
other hospital purchase the smallest bit of appa- 
ratus, and it was big news, sure of a good play in 
the paper. This series had its effect. The impression 
was slowly built up that only one hospital in the 
city was “up to date,” that only that hospital had 
the latest equipment to meet all the challenges of 
sickness, operations and childbirth. 

Because this writer had to cover many of these 
stories, it was quite a shock to discover, when his 
wife arrived at the Catholic hospital, that the Sis- 
ters were not only “up to date,” but that they had 
equipment far more advanced than that of which 
the other hospital boasted. Yet could he get a story 
about that equipment, or a promise from the Su- 
perior that she’d let him know about further addi- 
tions and improvements? You know the answer. 
Occasionally stories do appear, but they do not do 
justice to the hospital or to the Sisters or to the 
doctors who belong to the staff. 

The Church has so long been pictured as the 
enemy of science that the rebuttal has to be con- 
tinued on all fronts. The virtues of a Catholic ma- 
ternity hospital may appear poor apologetic ammu- 
nition; but there is a cumulative value that cannot 
be overlooked either by the nuns or in the com- 
munity. Example has always spoken louder than 
doctrine and there seems little reason for ignoring 
this rather fundamental lesson. 

The stories about the tortures through which 
Catholic mothers are supposed to go because the 
Church says a woman has to suffer are enough to 
gray the hair of a first-time father, even if he has 
at his fingertips all the statistics on childbirth mor- 
tality and even if covering courts, inquests and 
autopsies has given him a shell that is apparent 
about the office. Maybe his wife is an extra good 
sport. Maybe his prayers were heard, but their talk 
about a brother for Johnny does not sound as 
though delivering a child in a Catholic hospital was 
hell on earth. 

To say that non-Catholic visitors were impressed 
by the surroundings during their visits to the hos- 
pital is to put it mildly. If they were mothers, they 
were flabbergasted. In spite of rationing, the meals 
were plentifully nourishing and good. The rates 
were considerably lower; the rooms larger and 
more pleasant; and the service is a story in itself. 

The little insignia CD has made the country 
aware of the part that volunteers can do in defend- 
ing the country. The trouble, from a Catholic view- 
point, with any discussion or article about volun- 
teers is that the most selfless volunteers of all are 
ignored. Say that they are ignored because they 
want it that way, but the more you think about it, 
didn’t that city editor have something in his pointed 
anecdote about press agents? Tradition has its 
place in the Catholic church, but when there is a 
question of fundamental importance to the Faith, 
the answer is “Let’s look at the written record.” 
It’s up to us Catholics to keep the record of good 
works just as well documented. 
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THE FULBRIGHT RESOLUTION 


PASSING the Fulbright Resolution by a majority 
of 360 to 29, the House of Representatives has 
shown that agreement upon American participation 
in some kind of postwar collaboration with other 
nations for preserving peace is practically unani- 
mous. 

The Resolution, which now goes to the Senate, 
would place the Congress on record as: 

. . . favoring creation of appropriate international 

machinery with power adequate to establish and 

maintain a just and lasting peace among the nations 


of the world, and as favoring participation of the 
United States therein through constitutional proce- 


dure. 

True, the House has no part in the treaty-making 
power; but this is not treaty-making. The Ful- 
bright Resolution does not diminish the preroga- 
tives either of the Senate or the President. What 
it does, however, is to assure both President and 
Senate of the temper of the people. The passage of 
the Resolution has the more significance at this 
time, in that Congressmen have for some weeks 
been back in their constituencies and have been 
able to learn for themselves what the people want. 

The tide of international cooperation is rising. 
Isolationism is so dead an issue that the section of 
the press which still clings to it is driven to hyster- 
ical vaticinations about the proximate extinction 
of American sovereignty in a World State. Fortu- 
nately the American people, as their mind is re- 
flected in the vote on the Fulbright Resolution, 
seem to “take a dim view” of these prophecies. 
The rising tide beat even upon the shores of Mack- 
inac Island and the old-guard Republicans were 
about as effective as Mrs. Partington with her 
broom against the Atlantic. 

This is not to say, of course, that the horizon of 
the future is cloudless. The Fulbright Resolution is 
only a ray piercing the clouds; but it is a ray of 
hope. It does definitely show us the way by ask- 
ing for “appropriate international machinery with 
adequate power.” The old League, whatever its ap- 
propriateness may have been, was certainly lacking 
in adequate power to keep the peace. Moreover it 
was—whether for good reasons or bad—deprived 
of the support of one of the strongest and wealth- 
iest nations in the world. America, to judge by the 
evidence, is going to support the postwar interna- 
tional machinery. We must hope that the machin- 
ery may be appropriate and adequate, and we 
should work to that end. 

The Senate’s attitude, as forecast by Senator 
Tom Connally, is far from encouraging. It will, he 
thinks, quietly bury the Resolution in Committee. 
Its own Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill Resolution was 
planted in its Foreign Relations Committee six 
months ago and, despite a long and warm summer, 
shows no leaf, much less fruit, as yet. We trust 
that the Senate will not stand too rigidly upon 
punctilio, and will strengthen America’s hand in 
foreign affairs by concurring with the House in 
affirming American willingness to play its due part 
in the making and maintaining of the peace. 
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GLOBAL EDUCATION 


DURING the second week of September, edu- 
cators of thirty countries met at Harpers Ferry, 
Virginia. Out of the conference emerged an 
International Commission for Education and 
Cultural Development. To put power behind 
the plan, delegations at once made contact with 
the State Department, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and the leading foreign em- 
bassies in Washington. Machinery was needed. 

What will this machinery produce? When 
peace comes, United Nations administrators 
would assist local committees to eliminate “all 
teachers and school administrators whose past 
records” show them to be dangerous to future 
world harmony. Funds, materials and exchange 
teachers will be offered. 

Obviously the problem is immense and im- 
perative: immense, because of the wide devas- 
tation of arms and the worse destructiveness of 
fanatical ideologies; imperative, to root out the 
juggernaut concepts and revitalize shattered 
civilization. Timid souls say that nothing can 
be done but let the victims revive. Dreamers hit 
the other extreme, of global management. The 
Assembly, despite the pleadings of some pundit 
refugees, kept to middle ground. “Authorities 
in each country should be left fully independent 
in the determination of the nature of the post- 
war program to be developed.” 

Word spread through the Assembly that 
Britain has actually in operation a committee 
empowered to attack the pivotal sector, Nazi 
education. On this capital point, Doctor Linde- 
man of Columbia University made the decisive 
observation: 

The Germans are probably the most scientific 

people in the world, but they touched off the 

world conflict on the philosophy that might 
makes right. .. . Far too many educators have 
avoided the moral question. 


There is the nub. First on the program should 
be the support of sound morality, in every dev- 
astated country from the Bay of Biscay to the 
China Sea. For this, religious educators must 
be protected. Men violate rights because they 
respect neither right nor its Divine sanction. 
And neutral, secularistic, negatively irreligious 
education lays no ground for respect of right. 

Will the educators go that far? It is our ar- 
dent hope that they will dare to do it. 








TQIALS 





CANTERBURY AND MOSCOW 


IN the particular language of the Eastern 
Orthodox, the Church exercises “economy” 
when it tolerates certain departures from tradi- 
tional practices, judged expedient in the interest 
of church policy. Economy, for instance, is put 
into effect when members of other faiths are 
allowed a certain part in Orthodox services. 

The doctrine of economy has a singular savor 
to the Catholic sense of religious loyalty; yet 
with all their concessions in exchanging ecclesi- 
astical courtesies with Anglicans and other non- 
Catholics of the West, the Orthodox have al- 
ways, apparently, stopped short when certain 
basic dogmatic issues were concerned. They 
have not been willing to yield to Protestant 
ideas which would seriously invalidate the Seven 
Sacraments. Interdenominational commissions 
have studied and argued over these matters, 
but at long last the Orthodox have always clung 
to official fixed residues of doctrinal belief. 

The Archbishop of York, head of the British 
church delegation to the newly elected Patri- 
arch and Holy Synod of Bishops in Moscow, 
states as one of the three purposes of his visit: 
“To promote and strengthen relations between 
the two churches’—Anglican and Russian 
Orthodox. The other two purposes are: to ex- 
press sympathy for the Russian people and to 
invite Russian churchmen to England. 

But the Church with which York and Canter- 
bury are now dealing is to an undefined degree 
Stalin’s Church. Anne O’Hare McCormick is 
frank in conjecturing its political utilities, one 
of which may be to consolidate pro-Russian 
sympathies in the Balkan countries where old- 
line Russian Orthodoxy traditionally exerted 
weighty political influence. The Russian revo- 
lution, like all other revolutions, in the view of 
Prof. Pitirim Sorokin, of Harvard, has spent its 
main force in the anti-religious field, and Russia 
reverts to its traditional use of the Church as 
an important and well recognized political arm. 

“Economy” is being used in a new, pro-Soviet 
alignment. It will doubtless be stretched close 
to the breaking point. But with all its political 
subservience, Orthodoxy clings to a certain offi- 
cial, doctrinal tradition. If we see even that 
tradition abandoned, then it will no longer be 
the old Orthodox Church which York is invit- 
ing to come to Canterbury. 


BRAVE BUREAUCRATS 


THIS is a tale of two bureaucrats, and it will not 
be very popular in some business and Congressional 
quarters. 

Many months ago, certain business interests 
made the first moves in a carefully calculated cam- 
paign to weaken restrictions on wartime profits. 
One point of attack was the ceiling on crude-oil 
prices; the other was the law providing for the re- 
negotiation of war contracts to prevent excessive 
profits. 

All the familiar techniques were employed to 
attain these objectives. There were inspired stories 
in the newspapers. “Authorities” were drafted to 
write articles for the mass-circulation magazines. 
Lobbyists walked corridors and rapped on doors in 
the Senate and House Buildings on Capitol Hill. 
The attack on the petroleum price ceilings got an 
especially fortunate break when Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, in his capacity of Petroleum Admin- 
istrator for War, surprisingly petitioned the Office 
of Price Administration to give the oil men what 
they wanted (Cf. AMERICA, July 24). 

In all this propaganda there was no mention, of 
course, of profits. The oil men professed to be 
moved by the most far-sighted and patriotic mo- 
tives. They foresaw a danger to the Republic in our 
dwindling oil reserves and, to assure the nation’s 
future, they suggested a plan to encourage the dis- 
covery of new petroleum fields by providing incen- 
tive for wildcatters. The incentive they had in mind 
turned out to be higher prices for crude oil. 

In like manner, the business interests who sought 
to change or abolish the renegotiation law were 
thinking mainly of the country’s welfare. They 
were all in favor of placing a ceiling on profits dur- 
ing wartime, naturally; but they were worried 
about the problem of providing jobs in the post- 
war world. They merely wanted the Congress to let 
them pile up reserves now to enable them to recon- 
vert easily to peacetime production after the war 
and furnish opportunities for work to returning 
soldiers and dislocated war workers. What could 
be fairer than that? 

Well, to make a long story short, both campaigns 
came to a climax last month before Congressional 
Committees in Washington, and the big fireworks 
were touched off by two bureaucrats, representa- 
tives of a much maligned class, non-elected ser- 
vants of the people who had the courage to place 
the interests of the people ahead of the profits of 
private groups. By a happy coincidence, both bu- 
reaucrats were businessmen who had come to 
Washington to serve their Government during war- 
time. 

Testifying before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Maurice Karker, retiring head of the 
War Department’s Price Adjustment Board, re- 
vealed that up to July 31 renegotiation had saved 
the Government and taxpayers about $4,000,000,- 
000 in recovered excess profits and reduced prices 
on future deliveries. This had involved, he said, no 
hardship whatsoever to the corporations concerned. 
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They had been able to make ample dividend pay- 
ments and at the same time to set aside reserves 
for postwar reconversion. On the latter point he 
was very emphatic. “Provisions already have been 
made, and the Congress has made it easy by tax 
legislation for any alert and forward looking com- 
pany to do so [i.e. set aside reserves for reconver- 
sion],” he said. “Adequate profits are allowed to 
provide for postwar uncertainties.” 

The clincher came when he told the Congress- 
men that it was his considered opinion that most 
of the price reductions, which have already saved 
the taxpayers several billion dollars, would not 
have been made if the renegotiation law did not 
exist. 

Similarly, Sumner Pike, head of the OPA Pe- 
troleum Price Division and himself a veteran oil 
man, exploded the main argument for higher prices 
on petroleum. He told a Senate Committee that 
there was little substance to the charge that the 
ceiling price on crude oil had discouraged wildcat- 
ting. “In the first place,” he explained, “we are 
getting as much or more drilling under existing 
prices as we ever had and, in the second place, our 
figures show the producers are making more prof- 
its than ever.” 

Despite the strong testimony of Messrs. Pike and 
Karker, however, there is considerable sentiment 
in Congress both for a substantial change in the 
Renegotiation Act and for higher prices on crude 
oil. If these measures are acted on favorably, it is 
going to be more difficult than ever to maintain the 
ceilings on wages and farm products. The Congress 
would do well to remember this. 


UNIONS AND WAR STRATEGY 


NO Alexander or Napoleon is Sherman H. Dal- 
rymple. Head of the United Rubber Workers (CIO), 
a large union whose members are mostly engaged 
in essentiai war work, Mr. Dalrymple feels that 
his prime responsibility is to keep the wheels of 
production moving. Military strategy he is content 
to leave to the Generals and Admirals in Washing- 
ton, whose training and experience fit them for the 
job. 
Accordingly, when a resolution favoring the im- 
_ mediate opening of a second front in Western Eu- 
rope—a currently popular piece of Moscow propa- 
ganda—was proposed at the recent United Rubber 
Workers Convention in Toronto, Mr. Dalrymple led 
the successful opposition to it. “It is completely il- 
logical to the United Nations’ war effort,” he ex- 
plained. “We are primarily concerned with produc- 
ing the weapons of war, not with strategy on the 
battlefronts, of which we know nothing.” 

The vote of the Rubber Workers against the 
Second-Front resolution is in pleasing contrast to 
the attitude of certain other CIO unions which 
have been making ludicrous excursions into the 
field of military strategy. What the labor move- 
ment needs is fewer “generals” and “admirals” like 
Julius Emspak, Joe Curran and Harry Bridges, 
and more real leaders like Sherman Dalrymple. 
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SOCIAL APPROVAL 


WHEN people propose the idea that the only real 
motivation in human society is the economic mo- 
tive, one simple answer is to show the tremendous 
part played in human affairs by the motive of so- 
cial approval. 

Social approval can do wonders in building up 
the self-esteem of very small and ordinary people. 
Look at the so-called society columns in the daily 
paper. The persons who figure there so prominently 
are neither better nor cleverer than anyone else, 
they are not always more wealthy. But they have 
specialized in the technique of enjoying and con- 
ferring social approval. It takes away from them 
that sense of insignificance into which otherwise 
they would soon relapse. 

Mass psychology, as used by the totalitarian 
demagogs, builds effectively upon the power of 
social approval. The little man feels big when 
praised by those who, he believes, are shaping the 
destiny of the world. Social approval plays a great 
part in keeping anti-religious, or anti-Catholic, or 
anti-racial prejudice alive. If you show certain dis- 
likes, you find ready fellowship with those who 
profess to share them. And the Pharisees of our 
Saviour’s time won their following by the over- 
powering weight of the social approval or disap- 
proval which they dispensed to a frustrated and 
disheartened people. 

It is with this in mind that we best understand 
the force of the lessons which the Saviour con- 
veyed to the Pharise “who had invited him” 
(Saint Luke, chapter xiv). The Saviour’s admoni- 
tion to “take the last place” was directed at the 
evil of personal pride. This admonition was fol- 
lowed by a warning which struck home at the most 
sensitive nerve of that weighty body of social ap- 
proval which nourished Pharisaical sectarianism 
in the Saviour’s day, and nourishes human group 
hatreds at the present time. Said the Saviour: 

When thou givest a dinner or a supper, do not in- 

vite thy friends, or thy brethren, or thy relatives, 

or thy rich neighbors, lest perhaps they also invite 
thee in return. But when thou givest a feast, invite 
the poor, the crippled, the lame, the blind; and 
blessed shalt thou be, because they have nothing to 
repay thee with, for thou shalt be repaid at the 

resurrection of the just. (Saint Luke, xiv, 12.) 

If we wish to combat the power of social ap- 
proval in its evil manifestations today, we must 
arm ourselves with the mighty admonitions of Him 
who laid down His own life in the face of the 
massed corporate pride of His day. The starting 
point in that combat is the “lowest place.” This 
must be the interior disposition of any genuine 
social apostle: a spirit of reverence and obedi- 
ence to the Church and teachings of the Saviour. 
The charter of that combat is insistence that the 
only measure of any dealing with our fellow man 
is that which measures up to the approval of God; 
the understanding that the surest mark of God’s 
approval is the visiting of the sensual and worldly 
man’s displeasure upon our work. Given this two- 
fold foundation, our social apostolate will achieve 
its full stature as the means of promoting the King- 
dom of God. 
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KEEPING UP WITH SNAIL 


SISTER FRANCES TERESA 








MY hobby is snails. It is not of the snail of the dark 
garden plot I speak, nor of his forest friend of 
loose bark or decaying wood, nor even of his river 
brethren of the swift rocky streams. Related he is 
to all of these; but my snail, known and cherished 
since the age of five, has a far more honorable 
lineage. 

It was my father who first read me Alice and 
thereby started me on the glorious pursuit of 
snails. 

“Will you walk a little faster?” said 
the whiting to the snail; 
“There’s a porpoise close behind me 
that is treading on my tail.” 
Now “whiting” and “porpoise” mean next to noth- 
ing to a five-year-old who has never met a dolphin 
and who holds the cod in aversion. But the “snail” 
—why he was a small creature of one’s own back 
yard; summer mornings had been spent in his com- 
pany; his curious house held mystery and untold 
secrets for child playmates. And here was this very 
snail in a book with Alice and a Queen and a Mad 
Hatter. Then and there I became a collector of 
literary snails. 

My second-grade teacher unwittingly added to 
my gastropodal propensities. When on an autumn 
day with my satchel and shining morning face I 
crept unwillingly to school, she completed the simile 
Jacques-wise by calling attention to my snail’s 
pace. All about me second-graders giggled at 
teacher’s apt designation of me, while I walked 
serenely to my place, too young to quote Grace 
Hazard Conkling’s: 

The snail is very odd and slow, 

He has his mind made up to go 

The longest way to anywhere 

And will not let you steer him there. 

For a few years thereafter, snails and I met only 
in my uncle’s garden. There was a bond between 
us; no snail was ever harmed by me; our common 
idiosyncrasy had made us fast friends. Then came 
the day in Junior High when alphabetically it was 
my turn to give verbatim four lines of verse to the 
admiring teachers and parents and friends of the 
school. My choice was Oliver Herford’s A Snail’s 
Dream: 

A snail who had a way, it seems, 

Of dreaming very curious dreams 

Once dreamt he was—you’d never guess— 

The Lightning Limited Express! 
There was thundering applause on the part of my 
appreciative fellow students; there was tender pity 


in the eyes of my teacher as I made my way in 
triumphant recessional to my seat. Thereupon and 
thenceforth, I gave my leisure to spiral-shelled mol- 
lusks in measured rhythms old and new. In this 
our day I have amassed a goodly company to share 
with you. It is true this collection has grown slow- 
ly. Never have I been a “forwarder,” but rather 
what haste I made was at a “a snail’s gallop.” For 
the first time, now, my beloved snails are placed 
on exhibition for the public eye. Behold, then, the 
collection; classified authentically, I hope. First we 
have the Helix Aspersa (British common or speck- 
led snail). 
Be then thine own home, and in 
thyself dwell; 
Inn anywhere; 
And seeing the snail, which 
everywhere doth roam, 
Carrying his own house still, still 
is at home, 
Follow (for he is easy-paced) this 
snail: 
Be thine own palace, or the world's 


thy jail. 
JOHN DONNE 


Her pretty feet, like snails, did 
creep 
A little out, and then, 
As if they played at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again. 
ROBERT HERRICK 


To grass, or leaf, or fruit, or wall 
The snail sticks close, nor fears to 
fall, 
As if he grew there, house and all 
Together. 
WILLIAM COWPER 


The frugal snail with forecast 
of repose 
Carries his house with him where’er 
he goes. 
CHARLES LAMB 


Let him, who will, read between the lines of the 
collection. Perhaps he will find the “sobrieties of 
every-day occurrences” which reveal in these poets 
“the sanity of true genius.” Thus we pass on to our 
second British Classification—the Cepea nemoralis, 
the wood and garden snails. 


Thou drone, thou snail, thou slug, thou sot. 
SHAKESPEARE: Comedy of Errors 


Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary. 
SHAKESPEARE: Richard III 


Now I cleave to the house and am dull as a snail. 
WoRrRDSWORTH: Repentance 


Speak not of grief, young stranger, or cold snails. 
Keats: Endymion 


Yon painted snail with his gay shell of dew. 


To shrink up like a crushed snail. 
BROWNING: Paracelsus 
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Sometimes this group seems wizened, fettered. 
They are curious, interesting; but something is 
lacking in the general commonweal of things visible 
and invisible. Do they achieve? Is something want- 
ing? “Can one understand a snail in the grass, if 
he does not understand the sun among the stars?” 

While you are seeking answers to these ques- 
tions, let me show you the final collection. Of these 
I sing through varied American poets who undoubt- 
edly must have the American name, Limnaea. 


Vine leaves tap at my window 
The snail-track shines on the stones. 
ConraD AIKEN: Morning Song of Senlin 


Little snail, dreaming you go 
Weather and rose is all you know. 


Weather and rose is all you see 
Drinking the dewdrop’s mystery. 
LANGSTON HuGHEs: The Snail 


My heart is but a dragon-fly 
My heart is but a mouse 
My heart is but a haughty snail 
In a little stony house. 
VaCHEL LinpsAy: The Flower of Mending 


This collection, too, leaves one groping. The 
Benedic Anima seems wanting. Creeping things 
without number, creatures little and great, have an 
invitation to praise. Perhaps that is why Father 
Leonard Feeney’s snail couplet is the most soul- 
satisfying of my present snaildom. Years to come 
may add apple-snails, glass-snails, ear-snails, 
toothed-snails, zoned-snails, white-snails and violet- 
snails to my collection. Never, I am sure, will any 
other snail give me a philosophy more deeply con- 
soling than this my snail pre-eminent: 

The snail obeys the holy 
Will of God slowly. 


To this Will I dedicate my collection. Not “swift 
as needles of fire” of the great Psalm 118 do I come 
into His Garden—my way is slow, halting, retreat- 
ing, beginning again, retracing, progressing, know- 
ing through years that He understands that I am 
a collector of snails. 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 


ON the radio program sponsored by a certain cigar- 
ette company speakers are forbidden, it is said, to 
use the word “strike.” What they do if the program 
calls for description of a baseball game, does not 
appear. Probably they fall back on Basic or Pidgin. 
On other cigarette programs, it may be presumed, 
the beast of burden so useful in the North African 
campaign is referred to as a dromedary. 

There is a flavor of Grimm or Hans Andersen 
about this avoidance of. sinister words. The fairy 
princess must never, upon pain of turning into a 
toad, say “abracadabra.” (It sounds like an easy 
temptation to overcome; but fairy princesses seem 
to have irresistible urges to introduce cabalistic 
words into their conversation.) The wicked dwarf 
was vanquished when his name (Rumpelstiltskin, 
wasn’t it?) was discovered. His discomfiture was so 
extreme that he stamped upon the floor with such 
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violence that his foot went through. A perfect pic- 
ture of the great executive hearing “strike” over 
the air; only our modern floors are concrete and 
resist violent stamps. 

Despite appearances, the great ones who rule the 
air waves and dole out our ethereal food did not 
get that way by not knowing the public and its ways. 
They have long understood the power of words, 
which have a way of accumulating a high emotional 
potential and can communicate to hearers a shock 
quite disproportionate to their real significance. 

Often enough this gives rise merely to a harm- 
less and amusing foible—like Mrs. Malaprop’s ef- 
forts to achieve a nice derangement of epitaphs; 
or those of her modern counterpart (authenticated 
by a friend of mine) who was not a confederate 
smoker, and who knew that you could get a defer- 
ment if you were engaged in an eccentric occupa- 
tion. 

When you telephone for the plumber and get a 
sanitary engineer, he is as welcome, and can dam 
the flood in your bathroom as well under one name 
as another. When Uncle William passes on (or 
over) he is just as dead as if he had died; and the 
mortician can do more than the undertaker used 
to, only he generally does it in much worse taste. 
And the lamentable lapse in semantics which, start- 
ing from hamburgers, gives us cheeseburgers and 
nutburgers can be overlooked if the cheese and 
nuts are good. 

The real danger of today was adumbrated when 
Polonius asked Hamlet what he was reading and 
the Prince replied—being ahead of his time, in 
triplicate—“Words, words, words.’’ Nowadays, in- 
stead of rational conclusions following logical 
thought, one word just leads to another. Words, 
said the cynic, are used to conceal thought; we 
have gone him one better and use them to conceal 
—even from ourselves—absence of thought. 

We pride ourselves upon living in a democracy; 
though offhand I do not recall that our Constitu- 
tion uses the word at all and, according to Pro- 
fessor Binkley (Powers of the President), “the 
debates of the Philadelphia Convention reveal a 
powerful and concerted drive against ‘democracy’ 
which the delegates identified with the State legis- 
latures unrestrained by any central authori 
Today, the cult of “democracy” has become almost 
a religion with many who would be hard put to it 
to tell its fundamental principles. During the Span- 
ish Civil War there was much talk about the crime 
of overthrowing the “legitimate” government; and 
this word “legitimate” exercised a powerful emo- 
tional influence. People did not stop to think, ap- 
parently, that legitimacy and tyranny can co-exist, 
and that the American Revolution and the Russian 
Revolution each overthrew a legitimate govern- 
ment. 

Rightists and Leftists, Progressives and Reac- 
tionaries, Fascists and Anti-Fascists, Isolationists, 
Interventionists, Euthanasists, Planned Parent- 
hooders, Logisticians, Radicals, Communists, Stal- 
inists, Trotskyites, Bureaucrats, Technocrats, So- 
cial Democrats . . . from cacophonous logocracy, 
Libera nos, Domine! me 











PLAIN CHANT OF THE 
HILL COUNTRY 


It may have been a sunset such as this, 
Flushed with expectancy, that saw her come 
Unheralded along the dusty road. 

You might have thought it just another day 
Relapsing into quiet: glow withdrawn, 

And birds and zephyrs nestling down together. 
As was his custom, Zachary had gone, 

Before the lighting of the lamps, to see 

That all the poppies and the lily plants 

Were fortified with water for the night. 


This way it chanced (or so you might have thought) 


Elizabeth was left alone to spend 
A moment dreaming on the western clouds 
That were so like “the shadow of His wings.” 
Toward such a sunset did Elizabeth, 
Whose name was “House of God,” look down the lane. 
From such a sunset, dear and unannounced, 
Came forth the maiden Mary unto her. 
Deep in the silent evening it happened: 
Because her night had fashioned patient years, 
Elizabeth knew Day-Star .. . felt the Dawn. 
Sister Mary Davn, S.S.N.D. 


MIDSUMMER DREAM 


How drowsy is today. 

Now the bird in the bush is still. 
There is nowhere you could be, 
Carthage, Saxony, 

As lost as this. 

Nothing that you have dreamed 

So good. Just the stillness. 

Just the green gloom of the wood. 


How muffled is the waterfall. 
I, who come upon you, 
Outlawed, without dreams, 
Wonder if there be at all 
A charm to wake you, 
Or one so I might run and follow 
Under the gloom of the wood and the steam- 
ing hollow. 
LeonarD McCartny, S.J. 


TO A CHILD 


For all that you may be I love you, not 

Alone for what you are. Untarnished yet 

By avarice and wisdom dearly got 

In barter places of the world, you fret 

Your heart to pity for a wounded bird; 

Know vague, unreasoning sadness in the spring; 
Remember dreams and music that you heard; 
Forget your lessons, laugh and bravely sing. 


Some day the pity that you knew for small 
And wounded things; the loneliness you dared 
Not understand in youth will be for all 

Life’s tragedies, for innocence unspared. 


Then shall you comprehend earth’s tears and shame: 


Then shall the nurtured spark upspring to flame. 
Sister M. Gustave, O.P. 


INTERSTITCHING 


(To P. P.) 
My soul to yours, O God, I bind 
With the deep dark red, 
Strong-fibred thread 
Of potent, self-denying love, 
All lesser loves above. 


What if the thread should wear and break 
And sheer vacuity shouid take 
The place where love had lately been! 


To shun this dread effect of sin, 
Quickly the needle Fear I find 
And to Your own my heart rebind. 
The thread of Love, the needle Fear, 
Can make my soul to You adhere. 
Sister MiriaM, R.S.M. 


WONDER 


Oh, even when the mind prepares 
Will wonder take it unawares. 


Half eagerly and half afraid 
We sense delight by awe delayed, 


And where we would with joy have rushed 
We stand quite still with spirit hushed. 


With heart on tiptoe, glad within, 
We bid the lovely truth come in, 


And heaven slips to earth in this 
Brief pause upon the brink of bliss; 


As when the Lady Mary heard 
And presently had known—the Word! 
Sister Mary Apa, C.S.J. 


| KNEW THE SPRING 


I felt the spring; it was a sentience, 
A strange awareness in the sterile cold, 

A seeking wind, unanchored in the blast, 
Wooing a faint scent from the frigid mold. 


I heard the spring; it was a single note, 
Which all the gelid silences disdained, 

A liquid sound, unhesitant and clear, 
Piped only once, unanswered, unsustained. 


I saw the spring; it was the pregnant swell 
Of barren branches, restlessly awry, 

Printing their patterned symmetry of twigs 
Upon an empty and oblivious sky. 


Drown in your seas of bloom! Be surfeited 
With fragrances! When myriad birds have sung 
Lose melody in lyric dissonance!— 
I knew the spring when it was very young. 
GERTRUDE HAHN 
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THIRD PRINTING 


THE ART OF LIVING JOYFULLY 


by Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 
A spiritual book on JOY. Price $1.00 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE COURAGEOUS SHALL 
CONQUER 


by Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 


A spiritual book on COURAGE. 
Price $1.00 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
STORY OF THE YEAR 


THE JESTER’S PRAYER 


by Aimée Torriani 


A tale of the Troubadours, written 


after seven years of research. 
Price $2.00 








TO BE PUBLISHED IN 
DECEMBER 


MY NAME IS THOMAS 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


A book for children. The life of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the Patron of 
Schools. Illustrated by Sister Jean, 
O.P. Price $1.00 








A BOOKLET 


SAINT BENEDICT 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


A modern life of St. Benedict and the 
influence of Benedictine Monasticism. 
Contains a chapter on the Oblates of 
St. Benedict, laymen and women be- 
longing to the Benedictine Order. 
Price 25c 
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GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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THE GLORY THAT WAS CG. K.C. 


Grpert KEITH CHESTERTON. By Maisie Ward. Sheed 

& Ward. $4.50 
WHEN Chesterton’s widow turned over his letters and 
papers to Maisie Ward, she said: “I don’t want the book 
to appear in a hurry—not for at least five years. There 
will be lots of little books written about Gilbert. I want 
your book to be the final and definitive Biography.” This 
reviewer opines that if a “definitive” biography means a 
story so complete that nothing of importance remains to 
be told of the subject, Maisie Ward’s book is as “defini- 
tive” as Mrs. Chesterton could have wished. For “final” 
biographies we must, in any event, wait for Judgment 
Day, when the works of the Recording Angel are sched- 
uled for publication. Until then, whoever writes books, 
“big or little,” about G.K.C. will find this book as indis- 
pensable a “source” as Boswell’s upon G.K.C.’s great 
“analog” (if the term may serve), Samuel Johnson. 
Besides which, for anyone to whom Chesterton’s name 
means anything at all, it is fascinating reading. For both 
these things there are several good reasons. 

In the first place, Maisie Ward intimately knew the 
Chestertons. In the second place, though chronologically 
not of Gilbert’s generation, she was the daughter of 
Wilfrid Ward and Josephine Hope-Scott, and as a young 
girl literally lived in the heart of the times which she 
has described for us in her two volumes, The Wilfrid 
Wards and the Transition and Insurrection and Resur- 
rection. By the time that Chesterton’s Heretics exploded 
amongst us, followed by Orthodoxy, she was intellec- 
tually “ready” for them and for the part she herself was 
to play in the “transition” and the “resurrection.” In the 
third place, she had inherited from her father his ruth- 
less objectivity in pursuit of truth and his lucidity in its 
expression, the latter tempered by her mother’s grace- 
ful style—a rare combination. 

Finally, in the six years of the book’s making, as her 
Introduction tells us, she ransacked every source of ma- 
terial written or printed, and consulted every available 
living friend of G. K. At the suggestion of Christopher 
Dawson, she actually “re-read all the books [G. K.’s] 
in the order in which they were written,” in order, as 
she says, to get “the development of Gilbert’s mind per- 
fectly clear to myself, and to trace the influences that 
affected him at various dates.” Add to this colossal 
achievement—she lists ninety-four of these “books,” of 
which perhaps no more than ten, being reprints or “col- 
lections,” may be deducted—the reading of whole files 
of G. K.’s Weekly, and (in connection with the Marconi 
episode) a series of Blue Books and Law Reports, and 
you have an idea of the thoroughness of her exploratory 
processes. Prospects for subsquent “gleaners” in Ches- 
tertoniana are not much better than they would be for 
those who would go out to “glean” after a visit of Afri- 
can locusts, or Kansas grasshoppers. 

“Definitive” it surely is, and it is a biography in the 
soundest traditions of the biographical art, all the more 
welcome after the surfeit of “studies” which Lytton 
Strachey started with Queen Victoria and which imita- 
tors have ever since unceasingly poured out upon us. It 
can stand beside Wilfrid Ward’s Newman on any shelf 
and no apology needed. It gives us our Chesterton to the 
life—if for no other reason than that it literally lets him 
talk for himself, as well as letting Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and Mr. Wells talk to him, not to mention others of 
lesser notoriety but, perhaps, more moment. 

This is supposed to be a “review,” and I perceive that 
it turns out to be an “appreciation.” The canons of “re- 
viewing” permit “appreciation” as a legitimate “form,” 
but require that it be tempered with at least a modicum 
of “criticism”—i.e. fault-finding. This “appreciation” will 











have to go untempered. No man who was in his forties 
in the early years of the century when Heretics hit him, 
and to whom every Chesterton book since has been an 
event, is competent to play Aristarchus with a book like 
Maisie Ward’s. That is a job for someone else; I am not 
the man for it. In compensation for this dereliction of 
duty I invite the reader to observe that I have refrained, 
so far, from uttering any reflections on G. K. himself, 
and that calls for some credit on the ground of at least 
a measure of self-control. There are, however, limits 
even to self-control, and I am driven irresistibly to one 
suggestion and a concluding comment. 

The suggestion is that one “book” remains to be writ- 
ten on Chesterton—Chesterton the Metaphysician. 
Etienne Gilson’s remarks on him on page 620, apropos of 
his book on Saint Thomas Aquinas, and Maisie Ward’s 
own comment on it “as perhaps the most important 
work of his life” are the text. I have for a long time 
thought that what Maritain calls the metaphysical 
habitus was the very wellspring of all G.K.C.’s work. He 
never ceased to wonder that he was and that things 
were. That wonder runs through all his works. In noth- 
ing did he stand more outside his times. That sentence, 
for instance, in his essay on Shaw in Heretics (written, 
remember, in 1906, when he was thirty-one years old): 
“It is one of the million wild jests of truth that we know 
nothing until we know nothing.” No deeper “inshot,” as 
the Scots say, was ever expressed in fewer words or 
ever will be. The whole philosophia perennis is in it. 

The comment: I had, not long ago, the privilege of 
“reviewing” for America the Autobiography. In doing it, 
I suggested that Chesterton stood to his age as the child 
in The Emperor’s New Clothes, with the important dif- 
ference that the child’s audience knew he was telling the 
truth, while G.K.C.’s audience did not. Whose inspiration 
was it to emboss on the book’s cover G.K.C.’s own self- 
caricature, made in Slade School days? There is the very 
“child” himself in vivid outline, unmistakably miming 
the words: “But he has nothing on.” Perfect—sheerly 
perfect! G.K.C. himself could not have bettered it. 

And here I stop: let someone else do the Aristarching! 
It won’t “mean a thing” to me! 

THomas F. WoopLock 


FOUR SISTERS 


TAMBOURINE, TRUMPET AND DruM. By Sheila Kaye- 

Smith. Harper and Bros. $2.50 
THE title of this interesting story symbolizes the three 
wars which form a striking background for the lives 
of four sisters in the English town Marlingate. In this 
southeast coastal community Sybilla, Georgie, Kitty and 
Myra Landless grow from childhood to maturity with 
their father, a retired Colonel, and a very domineering 
mother. From the days of the Boer War, through the 
years of the First World War and those of the present 
conflict, the lives of this family and their friends are 
attractively depicted. So thoroughly does the author de- 
velop them that even the trivial details are firmly set 
into her portrayal, as she prepares them and us for 
the joyful and sad experiences which make up their lives. 

Love and marriage and spinsterhood confine most of 
the story to the Victorian tradition in which it began. 
Divorce and remarriage jar it out of its conventional 
setting. Always it is pitched in a high emotional key, 
though there is sufficient variety of character and in- 
cident to rescue it from undue tenseness. 

Myra Landless, the youngest of the sisters, is a mere 
child when the story opens in the midst of the Boer 
War. Sybilla, the oldest, is a grown-up lady, and Georgie 
and Kitty are well on the way to this coveted estate. 
As a wildly imaginative child, Myra arrests much atten- 
tion. Having lived her youth in a world of make-believe, 
she goes into married life in a world of fancied security 
and deception with a very indulgent and forgiving hus- 
band. In spite of her vagaries, Myra settles down to a 
life of happiness with her little brood of two on a farm 





“This lovely book”’* 


Every so often someone tells me (and about as often I 
tell someone else) the story of the young priest who 
preached a sermon on marriage: and of the old lady who 
said to the other old lady, “I wish I knew as little about 
it as he does.” 


Its a nice story, all the nicer for being a pretty general 
experience. There are profound truths about marriage 
which can be learnt only by a study of the Church’s 
teaching; but there are certain things about marriage 
which one can learn only by being married. 


How are both lots of knowledge to get into the one 
head? There is a law of the Church against priests marry- 
ing; and though there is no law against laymen studying 
doctrine, most of us act as if there were. The result is 
that very few people learn about marriage both ways. 


That is why Wingfield Hope’s book LIFE TOGETHER 
is so important. Father Gannon, S.J. (the President of 
Fordham), haying read the manuscript, remarked that it 
“gave the impression Of long experience on both 
sides of the altar rail”; and in his Foreword to the 
book he suggests that one might “jump to the conclusion 
that its author was a wise, human old spiritual father who 
happened to be the mother of a large and interesting 
family.” 

Wise and buman are the two adjectives Father Gannon 
uses and they are exactly right. The argument of the 
book is that marriage will succeed only if there is whole- 
hearted acceptance of God’s pattern. Now married life 
was meant by God to be happy: Gods wants man to be 
happy even here upon earth: “We are nowhere told to 
await heaven in a state of passive starvation.” 


Happiness, in marriage or out of it, is not possible 
unless our relation to God is right. There are certain 
needs of man that only God can satisfy. If God is for- 
gotten, then husband and wife will seck the satisfaction 
of these needs in one another: “this desperate turning to 
one another for what only God can give spells tragedy.” 


But, on this one condition that all is referred to God, 
there is vast happiness that husband and wife may find in 
one another; and a large part of this happiness is meant 
by God to arise from the physical expression of their love. 
Upon this theme the book is superb. Sexual life must 
not be treated “‘as though it were a purely physical func- 
tion which should be left to work independently of the 
spiritual life, except for such snubs and corrections as the 
aloof spirit may deal out . . . to keep our sex life segre- 
gated from our spiritual life is to keep it segregated from 
God.” 


It has been noted that G. K. Chesterton wrote some of 
the greatest love poems in the English language; he wrote 
them to his wife. Which is perhaps why he is called a 
master of paradox. But there is no paradox there. It is 
in marriage that love is glorified. Chesterton says it in 
his poetry; here it is said almost as magnificently in the 
plainest prose. FJS 

* So Father Gannon, S.J., calls LIFE TOGETHER by 
Wingfield Hope. Sister Madeleva calls it “a book for 
Mothers to give to their daughters, for fathers to 


give to their sons, for young married couples to read 
together, for older couples to re-read.” Price $2.50 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Ave., N Y 3 
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she had long ago coveted as her own. With them in 
this milieu the author is much at home. 

Marriage had rescued all her sisters from a humdrum 
home existence but, after a few sporadic romances, it 
had overlooked Sybilla and left her to a stately spinster- 
hood. In the portrayal of this maiden sister Sheila Kaye- 
Smith is at her best. Intensely loyal to her unreason- 
ably demanding mother, Sybilla is likewise fearless in 
her defiance of the Nazi blitz, in which she ultimately 
meets her death. There is about her a certain spiritual 
quality which raises her stature high above those of 
her more worldly-minded sisters. 

As usual, Sheila Kaye-Smith has written a fascinating 
story of English life and maners in a countryside which 
is her own. Cleverly she has reconstructed a picture of 
three periods, a record of some fifty years of life and 
manners. JosEePH R. N. MAXWELL 


THIS WAS BOHEMIA 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA IN EvuROPEAN History. By 8. Har- 

rison Thomson. Princeton University Press. $3.75 
MR. THOMSON presents us in this text with a swiftly 
moving panorama of the history of Bohemia from the 
earliest medieval times to the present. This is a timely 
aid to English readers, most of whom are not too well 
acquainted with Czech history. An especially valuable 
chapter is the tenth, dealing with the Slovak section 
of Czecho-Slovakia. It tells rather fairly who these people 
are, what was their plight through almost a millennium 
of foreign subjection, and their relations with the Czechs 
since 1918. For the general reader the historical con- 
tent of this volume is sufficient and clear, and it is in- 
terestingly written. 

In his interpretation and explanation of this factual 
content the author is fair enough, though it is obvious 
that he has followed more sympathetically the Hussite 
influences in their play in the history of the Czechs. The 
list of authorities cited is good but inadequate for his 
picture. His treatment of the Jesuits and the whole 
counter-reform movement would have been more just 
had he made more use of the researches of Bishop 
Podlaha, who a decade ago merited the unqualified 
esteem of the professors at the Charles University for 
his scholarly work, especially in the field of the counter- 
reform period. He is not even mentioned in any of the 
bibliographies. This omission is but one of several. 

One of the general impressions created by the book 
is that the Czechs all too often take to religious idealism 
very lightly and tend rather towards free-thought and 
indifference. This is probably true of a very large group 
among them. An instance of the author’s sense of fine 
discrimination is his observation that the Germans and 
Austrians were not considered by the Czechs to be the 
cause of their grievances up to 1914, nearly as much as 
was the dynastic selfishness of the Hapsburgs. This is 
probably the best work on the situation in Slavie cen- 
tral Europe that has come out so far, in spite of a few 
deficiencies which will provoke unfavorable criticism. 

JOSEPH RouUBIK 


THE INCORRUPTIBLE. By Marjorie Coryn. D. Appleton- 

Century Co. $2.50 
NAPOLEON said of Robespierre, that “he was a fanatic 
and a monster—but he was incorruptible.” Hence the 
title of Miss Coryn’s remarkable character study. The 
book is not a novel in the true sense of the word, but 
rather a series of portraits done in an impressionistic 
manner which is very effective. Danton’s picture is there 
—Danton, a man of the people, big, jovial, coarse, who 
lost his head for daring to criticize Robespierre. The 
beautiful, emotionless Saint-Just is very well drawn. 
The others—Cambon, Carnot, Barras and Tallien, who 
finally brought an end to the Terror—all are pictured 
vividly and imaginatively. And finally, in words that etch 
like acid, she has given us the “Little Monster” called 
the Incorruptible “because there was nothing about him 
human enough to corrupt”; Maximilien Robespierre, who 
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CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE 


(Douay Version) 


By REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, S.T.D. 
and 
RAYMOND STOCK 
1255 pages. Buckram. 
- - - $7.50 - - - 


No words of praise and gratitude could overstate the debt which priests, Biblical scholars, 
seminarians, students of religion, libraries, and intelligent lay people owe to Dr. Thompson and 
Mr. Raymond Stock for the completion of their Concordance to the whole Catholic Bible in 


English. It is just what thousands of us have been looking and hoping for many years. 
—Charles J. Callan, O.P., in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review 


This Concordance is an indispensable tool for all preachers, theologians and writers, and 


demands a place in the library of every studium, rectory and religious house. 


—The Dominicana 


Another Aid for the Bible Scholar 
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A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS 


By REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, S.T.D. 
oo « $299 ~«- 


A PRIEST’S library is not complete without a Harmony, if he wishes to use the Bible fruitfully 
and intelligently. “More than any other book, the Bible itself should be always within his reach, 


not more than three feet from his elbow.” 


—Orate Fratres 


The book is well printed. If you have not studied the Gospels in a Harmony, you have a joy 


in store for you. 


—The Torch 
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A HANDY GUIDE FOR WRITERS 


By REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, S.T.D. 
--- $250 --- 





We have excellent books containing compre- 
hensive treatment of spelling, punctuation, 
synonyms, the mechanics of style, and other 
matters that concern the correct writing of 
English. The present unpretentious little vol- 
ume does not aim at taking their place. Rather 
it attempts simply to provide in a single small 
book and in convenient form an answer to most 
of an author’s perplexities. 


It discriminates the most frequently confused 
synonyms, gives adequate rules for correct 
punctuation, capitalization, and hyphenation, 
besides detailed instructions for the compilation 
of an alphabetic index and for proofreading. In 
numerous instances it indicates the prepositions 
that should be used with certain words and 
draws attention to several Americanisms and 
Briticisms. The short definitions are frequently 
clarified by examples. 
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built his Empire on fear, only to have it crumble and 
bury him under its falling walls. 

The narrative covers a five-month period in 17%, 
Year II of the Republic, the time when Robespierre was 
consolidating his position as head of the Committee of 
Public Safety by sending to the guillotine everyone who 
opposed him. It ends with his own death on the guillo- 
tine. The style is disconnected, at times a little incoher- 
ent, but the book is historically sound, and Miss Coryn 
has given her history vitality and has high-lighted a 
truth which all tyrants and those who aspire to power 
through tyranny would do well to learn—nothing en- 
dures that is founded on fear and hate. 

ELIZABETH M. JOYCE 


But GentLty Day. By Robert Nathan. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2 
ROBERT NATHAN’S latest novel, dedicated to Stephen 
Vincent Benét, takes its title from Benét’s exquisite 
poem, Snowfall, the four lines ending “But gently day” 
being recalled by Mr. Nathan’s hero. Such is the air, 
Benét says, that heaven should wear, neither glaringly 
bright, nor dark, “but gently day.” This is the atmos- 
phere of the book, and apparently its scenes are intended 
as a sort of prelude to heaven. For the hero, Corporal 
Henry Arkbester, a young Pennsylvanian, is killed in a 
plane crash and has one last dream before he actually 
dies. This dream makes up the book, and consists of a 
visit to the home of his ancestors, his own home, but 
strangely different, inhabited by earlier Arkbesters. The 
quaint humor of Henry’s experiences among these Civil 
War period Americans is full of wistful overtones. 

The atmosphere is that “fourth dimensional” one often 
found in modern fiction, the poignant attempt to unite 
in one human consciousness two worlds widely separated 
in time. Mr. Nathan’s work is reminiscent of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s Ember Lane, for, like the earlier novel, it 
is based on the consciousness by a modern of a former 
age, contains a love that bridges the years, and an 
attempted murder stopped by the efforts of the modern 
protagonist. 

But Gently Day is considerably concerned with meta- 
physical matters, but such conclusions as are drawn are 
exceedingly vague. Except for the dominant theme that 
all men are brothers and that there is a mystical com- 
munion among them which transcends time and death, 
they do not add up to much. 

JOSEPHINE NICHOLLS HUGHES 


MEMOIRS OF A SUPERFLUOUS MAN. By Albert Jay 

Nock. Harper & Brothers. $3 
ALBERT Jay Nock starts out to write “a purely literary 
and philosophical autobiography with only enough col- 
lateral odds and ends thrown in to hold the narrative to- 
gether.” He succeeds admirably in putting together just 
this kind of an autobiography. Here is assembled within 
326 pages his philosophy of existence—his settled views 
on life and human society. Mr. Nock’s philosophy is— 
to quote him—one “of intelligent selfishness, intelligent 
egoism, intelligent hedonism.” Despite such emphasis on 
Nockian intelligence, the author is in pretty open spaces 
when he touches on eschatological matters. For he is a 
self-proclaimed agnostic and, like all that baffled breed, 
he has his peculiar opinions on man’s immortal destiny. 
It would be understatement to say they are not ac- 
ceptable to Catholics. 

On a minor note, it is a matter of amazement to find 
an American publishing house bringing out the auto- 
biography of an American and spelling (page 249) the 
site of the December 7, 1941, treachery, “Pearl Harbour.” 
How come? Union Now? NEIL Boyton 
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MUSIC 


FALL is in the air and so is some good music. The NBC 
Symphony, with Toscanini and Stokowski sharing the 
baton for twenty-four weeks, will return to the airlanes 
on October 31. Its station competitor, WABC, will again 
present the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the direction of Rodzinski, playing the rarely heard 
Third Symphony of the French composer, Roussel, on 
October 17. Martinu’s Lidice and a new orchestral ar- 
rangement of Smetana’s string quartet From My Life 
will also be introduced in October. As a rule, arrange- 
ments of string quartets do not lend themselves to or- 
chestral playing; but I understand that George Szells 
is an exception; so be sure to put October 31 in your 
radio notebook. 

The world premiere of Italo Montemezzi’s one-act 
opera L’Incantesimo (The Enchantment) will take place 
on October 9 (NBC, 1:30 p.m., EWT). Vivian della 
Chiesa, Sved, and Mario Berini will sing the principal 
roles, and the composer will conduct. Montemezzi, who 
has been living in California since 1940, has repeated a 
combined effort with the librettist Sem Benelli in this 
new work. Together they wrote the famous Love of 
Three Kings. Memories of better operatic days return 
as we recall Mary Garden in the Three Kings. 

There are many changes taking place in big-name 
personnel along Radio Row. Alfred Wallenstein has 
taken a leave from the Firestone Hour (WEAF) and 
is replaced by Howard Barlow. Margaret Speaks, long 
a fixture on this program, has been supplanted by Rich- 
ard Crooks for a straight fifty-two weeks. Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett will take over “Music For An Hour” (on 
WOR) starring Francis Greer, Donald Dame, and Benno 
Rabinof. The contralto, Evelyn MacGregor, has gone 
into Vivian della Chiesa’s place on “Album of Familiar 
Music” (WEAF), giving Miss della Chiesa a chance to 
have her public hear her beautiful voice in concert and 
opera; and that fine baritone Thomas L. Thomas gets 
a real chance on “Manhattan Merry-Go-Round” (WEAF), 
filling the Conrad Thibault spot. “Waltz Time” continues 
as usual on WEAF with Frank Munn. 

The above-named radio programs play so-called 
familiar music, and much of it has become too familiar. 
Doesn’t the vast public ever get tired of hearing the 
same music over and over again? Nick Kenny, columnist, 
wrote in the New York Daily Mirror on September 10: 
“There is many a melodic treasure lying on the shelves 
of the various music publishers along Music Row, gather- 
ing dust while lesser songs are high-pressured into manu- 
factured hits.” 

A heavily sponsored program with one of the lowest 
radio ratings is ironically called “Great Moments in 
Music” (WABC), conducted by George Sebastian. 

The Cities Service program (WEAF) has been on the 
air longer than any other radio program, eighteen years. 
You will remember when it starred Jessica Dragonette 
as it now features Lucille Manners. Miss Dragonette has 
the longest record for radio singing, and is heard regu- 
larly on “Saturday Night Serenade” (WABC) with Gus- 
tave Haenchen’s orchestra. 

Andre Kostelanetz (WABC) and Raymond Paige use 
the most colorful orchestrations on the air; but there 
is a difference in their orchestras. The Kostelanetz or- 
chestra is adult, while the average age of the forty play- 
ers on “Salute To Youth” (WEAF) is twenty years, and 
some of the boys and girls are not yet seventeen. 

Let us not forget the fine singing of Eileen Farrell 
(on WABC), or the great vocal production of John 
Charles Thomas emanating from Hollywood on Sundays 
(WEAF), or that exemplary station WQXR where the 
world’s best music is heard all day long, every day. 
Would that it could be heard for five thousand miles 
instead of in a fifty-mile radius. ANNABEL COMFORT 


THEATRE 


A NEW LIFE: The charming and brilliant young 
actress, Betty Field, is again distinguishing herself by 
her acting in the current play A New Life, written by 
her husband, Elmer Rice, and put on at the Royale 
Theatre by the Playwrights Company. Whatever hap- 
pens to the play—and there are conflicting opinions 
about that—admirers of inspired acting will be im- 
pressed by the work of Miss Field. For the rest, the 
play is one of those obstetrical offerings of which we 
have already had several in New York, none of them 
very successful. 

We had one play last year in which the child was 
born in a room upstage, from which a doddering old 
doctor—superbly acted, by the way—came and returned. 
His acting did not save that play, and it is a question 
whether even Betty Field’s superb acting can save her 
husband’s play, interesting as it is in spots. 

It has much of Mr. Rice’s excellent insight into charac- 
ter, notably in Miss Field’s role, as well as in the part 
of Ann Thomas as an admirably played night-club per- 
former shooting off “wisecracks.” John Ireland shows 
us a convincing and up-to-date radical who has modern 
views on the training of children, and George Lambert 
gives us a rather colorless portrait of the aviator hus- 
band. 

The first three are the players who help A New Life 
along. Even they can’t keep it swinging all the time, and 
a three-hour dose of the maternity ward in a hospital 
is rather heavy medicine. There can’t be a great variety 
of action against a setting so restricted, so there is 
necessarily a great deal of talk. This supplies us with 
Mr. Rice’s opinions on many subjects, not all of them 
either vital or engrossing. 

The baby whose birth is the center of interest is 
obviously in for trouble from the start. His father is a 
weaning, his mother a charming but busy night-club 
singer with modern ideas, and his grandfather a throw- 
back potentate in steel-manufacturing circles. Various 
characters appear in the nine scenes at the hospital— 
nurses, doctors, visitors and the like. Howard Bay’s set- 
tings are fine and his twilight-zone effect will give rem- 
iniscent creeps to many women. But the real problem 
of the play is how long Miss Field’s acting and the ex- 
cellent production of the Playwrights Company can keep 
it on the stage. 


BLOSSOM TIME: The Shuberts are fond of light operas 
and in recent years have revived some excellent ex- 
amples of it. Their latest is Blossom Time, at The Am- 
bassador Theatre, which gives us the love story of Franz 
Schubert and some of the most engaging music on the 
present stage. 

Alexander Gray sings the role of Schubert. Barbara 
Scully, who left The Student Prince to sing the part of 
the girl he loves, is charming and appealing. Roy Crop- 
per has the important role of Baron Schober, and sings 
it admirably, and Robert Chisholm as Scharntoff gives 
us good average work. The music is by far the most 
important offering in Blossom Time. The Shuberts have 
shown their understanding of this by giving the com- 
pany a fine big orchestra, which does full justice to all 
the much-loved melodies. 


TOBACCO ROAD RETURNS: Tobacco Road, whose long 
survival is a surprise to many of us, is back again for 
a brief stay in New York under the sponsorship of Jack 
Kirkland. Mr. Kirkland has made the discovery that 
there is life in the old play yet, notwithstanding its 
many years on the New York stage. It is now at the Ritz 
Theatre for a few weeks with its old friends before it 
goes on the road again for another full year’s tour. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THOUSANDS CHEER. Any attempt to describe this pic- 
ture leaves one a little breathless since there is so much 
to talk about; words cannot catch up with thoughts. 
This is all-out, lavish entertainment packed with stars 
and their specialty acts, with music and name bands, and 
even a story, thrown in for good measure. A bevy of 
famous people from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s lot take a 
fling at doing their bit in the revue sequences of the 
film. Mickey Rooney, as master of ceremonies at an 
Army-camp show, introduces Judy Garland, Red Skelton, 
Eleanor Powell, Lena Horne and Frank Morgan, who 
are just a few of the celebrities involved. One of the 
high spots proves to be José Iturbi’s film debut when he 
conducts, accompanies and even indulges in a bit of 
boogie woogie. Kay Kyser, Bob Crosby and Benny Carter 
appear with their orchestras. Though this may sound 
like a super parade of stars, there is a story and not a 
bad one at that, for the convincing performance of Gene 
Kelly as a disgruntled draftee puts life into the affair. 
Not only is he genuine as a top-flight circus aerialist 
who is converted to Army life after he falls in love with 
the Colonel’s daughter, but he manages a few dances, 
one with a mop that is something to rave about. Kathryn 
Grayson is delightful as the girl who has abandoned her 
concert career to entertain the boys in service. She suc- 
ceeds in singing five selections and does them charming- 
ly. Mary Astor and John Boles are adequate as the hero- 
ine’s parents. The whole is like a giant Christmas tree 
hung with glittering ornaments; and adults who like 
variety and sparkle in their screen fare will be pleased 
with what they see. (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 





LASSIE COMES HOME. Adapted from a story by Major 
Eric Knight and dedicated to the author, who died in this 
war, the film is truly a beautiful memorial. Lassie, a 
magnificent collie, is the heroine of a saga of a dog’s 
devotion and her refusal to allow anything to separate 
her from those she loves. Roddy McDowall, who will be 
remembered for his performance in How Green Was 
My Valley and My Friend Flicka, plays the object of 
Lassie’s affection. Poverty forces the boy’s Yorkshire 
father to sell the dog. Three times she escapes from her 
new and luxurious surroundings to return home, the last 
time after a hazardous and tortuous trip from Scotland. 
These excursions are filled with drama when Dame May 
Whitty saves her from death, when Edmund Gwenn, an 
itinerant salesman, forms an attachment for the gentle 
animal and is saved from robbers by her. These are 
merely stopovers to Lassie as she pursues her course 
homeward where the happy ending, a reunion with her 
small master and his parents, played by Donald Crisp 
and Elsa Lanchester, lend a sentimental touch that will 
thrill even a hardened moviegoer. The picture is a glori- 
ous experience because an appealing story has been 
highlighted by expert characterizations and photo- 
graphed in eye-filling technicolor. The panoramas of 
forests, mountains and streams with the lovely black, 
white and gold collie focused against them are exquisite. 
Here is a gem of cinema beauty, something to make the 
whole family glow. (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 





THE STRANGE DEATH OF ADOLPH HITLER. Though 
there is novelty in the conception of a story concerning 
Hitler’s use of a double, with the possibilities of assas- 
sination therein, this picture has failed to utilize it prop- 
erly. An obscure worker with a talent for mimicry is 
forced to impersonate the Leader, and the hapless vic- 
tim falls into a trap that has been set for the other. Lud- 
wig Donath, in a dual role, and Gale Sondergaard handle 
the leading assignments. Mature audiences are likely to 
feel let down by the celluloid situation. (Universal) 

Mary SHERIDAN 
























CORRESPONDENCE 











ASSOCIATION OF PRAYER 


Eprror: I wonder if any of your readers would care to 
join the Association of Prayer for the Conversion of the 
Northern Nations. This Association, established in 1910 
by Pope Pius X, at the Abbey of Clervaux in Luxemburg, 
has for its object to obtain by prayer the return of the 
Scandinavian countries to the Catholic Faith. 

The obligation of membership is merely to say one 
“Hail Mary” daily for the intention, and to include the 
same intention in other exercises of piety and good 
works. Associates can obtain many Indulgences. There 
are absolutely no fees. 

Anyone interested in this very good cause may write 
to me, and I shall be very glad to give full information. 
74 W. 8th Ave. (Miss) KATHLEEN MarRsoNn 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


FILM CRITIC'S CRITIC 


Eprror: Mary Sheridan’s review of Watch on the Rhine 
left me rather surprised. Being an infrequent devotee 
both of the stage and the screen, I realize that questions 
with to this play may have been settled long ago. 
I should like humbly to submit, however, that killing on 
private authority is not according to the code of Chris- 
tian morals. It seemed to me that the heroic anti-Nazi 
resorted to Nazi tactics when he found it useful 
for his cause. I think that the essence of Nazism consists 
in basing right on whatever is useful to the German 
people. Nor do I see how he could be justified or excused 
by saying that he murdered in self-defense. 

Furthermore, I regret that a Catholic reviewer did 
not object to conniving at marital infidelity, even if it 
formed an unimportant part of the plot. 

Springfield, Mass. SEAN RocKTON 


Eprror: Co the objection to my review of Watch 
on the Rhine, I wish to offer you the following explana- 
tion for my opinion. 

First of all, in accordance with America’s policy, the 
rating designated by the Legion of Decency was used in 
recommending Watch on the Rhine and that was A2— 
adult classification. In analyzing the killing referred to, 
the opinion of a priest who has had wide experience in 
reviewing pictures was consulted. On three grounds there 
was presented some reason for the murder. The strong- 
est argument of justification might be built around the 
fact that the anti-Nazi was a recognized member of the 
Underground, a legitimate organization, and that his 
life and the lives of others were definitely menaced 

h the spy’s knowledge—the lack of time in which 
the former could deal with the situation being the deter- 
mining factor. There is an argument of self-defense, 
even though it may not be a strong one, for the killer 
was morally certain, as events transpired, that he would 
be killed by or because of the other. Then, too, there was 
no reason for adults to be harmed through the murder, 
should they consider it completely unjustifiable, for the 
murdered man had made a speech admitting that he had 
done wrong, and himself. 

As to the objection concerning conniving at marital 
infidelity, there was no overt act that ever established 
marital infidelity on the part of the minor characters 
referred to. However, if one interpreted the relationship 
as other than friendship, it was in no way condoned or 
presented as justified wrongdoing and never weakened 
respect for marriage. 

Jamaica, N. Y. Mary SHERIDAN 


LABOR MUST CLEAN HOUSE 


Eprror: Father Masse in his article (America, September 
a Regulating the Unions, brings out some very good 
points. 

Too many critics protest loudly on the abuses of the 
trade unions merely because they have been the victims 
of some individual unpleasantness with some local racke- 
teer or because they have been taken in by the anti- 
union propaganda that is constantly being poured forth. 
The only critic to whom I give any credence is the one 
who has shown by actual proof that he has done some 
ae work or writing in behalf of the working 
people. 

All too few readers realize that there have been, 
there still are and perhaps there always will be, gigantic 
efforts put forth to deprive working people of the God- 
given rights that are theirs. Paternalistic corporations 
and old-style rugged individualists, under the pressure 
of the times, will make a hundred concessions to em- 
ployes provided they can keep them in the bonds of in- 
dustrial servitude. The one thing they will not yield— 
and the only thing that can safeguard the rights of the 
workers—is real independence, the right of freedom of 
action. 

The dilemma that faces the champion of unionism is 
how to preserve the movement itself against the ava- 
lanche of anti-union forces and at the same time curb 
the local and personal excesses practised by the un- 
scrupulous underlings who parade about under the title 
of “labor leader.” These parasites are unionism’s great- 
est enemy. Neither they nor most of their confréres in 
similar positions seem to give one small continental hoot 
about the future of trade unionism. 

We have advocated a State Labor Commission that 
will give to the rank and file the protection of the State 
in ferreting out the undesirable leaders. Such a sugges- 
tion, of course, is open to the objection that anti-union 
States will deprive the unions of their legitimate ac- 
tivities. 

They will do that anyway. A real public Labor Commis- 
sion would at least separate industrial actions from the 
courts in those States where the judiciary or the D.A.’s 
Office is too much swayed by the very elements who are 
disgracing the labor movement. It would focus public 
opinion on a central point and give public opinion a 
chance to concentrate on the evils of trade unionists that 
must be corrected. 

We have spent the past six years in promoting the 
best interests of the trade unions in every way possible. 
We have deliberately defended the movement even in 
th face of growing abuses. We feel it is about time now 
for the better elements among the leaders of unionism 
to come forth and show some signs of cooperation. Every 
man who has fallen victim to the “work-permit” racket 
in defense work and building construction, every man 
who has been forced into a closed-shop contract against 
- will, is a potential anti-unionist for the rest of his 

e. 

We want the trade unions in our country to survive 
and to grow strong. That cannot be done if the founda- 
tion is to rest on the broken reeds of pressure, political 
favoritism or undemocratic organizational procedures 
and practices. The sound leaders of labor must take the 
responsibility of repudiating the irresponsible elements 
or accept with them the public condemnation of the 
whole movement. The anti-union sentiment is growing 
dangerously strong and sharp. Labor, too, must keep up 

times. 


with the 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Rev.) Witt1aM J. Smrrn, S.J. 
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PARADE 


AESOP, in one of his Fables, sought to impress on 
people the importance of moderation. . . . The Fable in 
question runs as follows . .. “A pigeon, oppressed by 
excessive thirst, saw a goblet of water painted on a 
sign-board. Not supposing it to be only a picture, she 
flew towards it with a loud whirr, and unwittingly 
dashed against the sign-board and jarred herself ter- 
ribly. Having broken her wings by the blow, she fell 
to the ground, and was caught by one of the bystanders. 
Zeal should not outrun discretion.” ... Aesop was not 
the only person who showed an inclination to favor 
moderation and discretion. . . . Though Euripides made 
no reference to the stupid behavior of Aesop’s pigeon, 
he did come out unreservedly for moderation, calling 
it “the noblest gift of Heaven.” ... Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Shakespeare himself, for that matter, went 
so far as to intimate that discretion may even be the 
better part of valor. . . . Francis Bacon thought it out- 
ranked eloquence, and was courageous enough to say so 
in his fondly remembered line: “Discretion of speech 
is more than eloquence.” . . . And John Selden outdid 
them all in his famous obiter dictum: “Philosophy is 
nothing but discretion.” . . . Wordsworth paid tribute to 
“the reason firm, the temperate will.” 


In view of this remarkable unanimity, one would think 
that the men and women of this generation would con- 
sider the subject a closed question and go in for mod- 
eration and discretion in a big way. 


On the contrary, the counsel of Aesop, Euripides and 
the others seems to be ignored in a wholesale manner. 
. . . Prominent among those who flouted Aesop during 
the week were the following. ...A painter in New York, 
who had been rejected by the lady of his choice, started 
a bonfire in the doorway of her home. To policemen 
and firemen he explained that his idea was to show 
his beloved the ardor of his affections. Police seemed 
unimpressed by this explanation, booked him for arson. 
. Adopting the same fiery method of wooing, a New 
Orleans youth started a blaze in his sweetheart’s house, 
and then accompanied police to a nearby jail....A 
Washington, D. C., fish-dealer employed the medium of 
sea food in ignoring Aesop. He slapped a woman cus- 
tomer in the face with a fish when she said she wanted 
to return it, after discovering by sniffing that it was 
not fresh. The slap cost him a ten-dollar fine. . . . Buf- 
falo police raided the room of a Negro suspect in con- 
nection with a shoe-store robbery and assault on a 
salesman. They found the suspect and a sock with con- 
crete chunks stuffed in the toe. The suspect told the 
police he used the weighted sock to cure bunions. . 
In Cincinnati, a thirty-four-year-old woman was arrested 
for marrying seven soldiers without divorcing any of 
them. From 1935 to 1943, she married five privates, one 
sergeant, one lieutenant; collected their allotments. 


Not only the above, but also all other instances of lack 
of moderation manifest a common characteristic. . . . In 
each instance, an individual has not learned to do with- 
out something. . .. He has allowed the desire of some- 
thing to become so overwhelming as to sweep away 
prudence, discretion, common sense. . . . The wills of 
the fiery suitors yielded to their erratic emotions. .. . 
The fish-dealer succumbed to the gratification afforded 
him by the impact of a stale fish against the countenance 
of an annoying customer. . . . The Buffalo suspect, the 
Cincinnati woman yielded to the desire for ill-gotten 
money. . . . Moderation means learning how to do witb- 
out things. ... Learning to make sacrifices makes for a 
good life on earth. . . . Never learning to make sac- 
rifices makes for a bad life on earth. JoHN A. ToomEy 
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S —F And that’s how it all started. The rest of the story is told in one of 
: the most unusual convert-books ever written. It has been described 

as “cocktail-hour” apologetics, and is called WHAT OTHER 

ANSWER, by Dorothy Fremont Grant. $2.75. Bruce, 110 Mont- 


gomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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